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LOOPING A HISTORIC 










AC 


ve IE first part of the story took 
the motorists from Philadelphia 


N to Reading, where they put up ~ 


» for the night. The next day, 
Sunday, was an exact counter- 
part of its predecessor—cool in the morn- 
ing and late afternoon and sunny through- 
out. Reading was left behind at 9 
o’elock. Crossing the Schuylkill on the 
Penn street bridge, the grade in West 
Reading was climbed, and the first toll- 
gate of the trip encountered. The famous 
old Berks and Dauphin turnpike, usually 
known as the Harrisburg and Reading 
pike, was commenced in 1816 and finished 
the next year. It cost $3,800 a mile, and 
was constructed on right principles, for it 
is still in fine condition. Mile after mile 
of the road is lined on either side with 
large locust trees. In summer this excel- 
lent highway is especially inviting. Hills 
are few and far between, for the road runs 
the length of the beautiful Lebanon val- 
ley, the South mountains paralleling it to 
the south and the Kittatinny range to the 
northward. 

The turnpike company, however, evi- 
dently needs the money, for the charge 
for motor ears is 3 cents a mile. In this 
connection the writer was guilty of a lit- 
tle bit of sharp practice, but as the eva- 
sion of toll payments is No. 1 in the mo- 
torist’s rules of conduct the success of the 


scheme left no bad after-effects in the: 


form of a guilty conscience. With no 
knowledge of the charges or the number 
of gates, when the keeper at the West 
Reading gate asked how far the tourists 
wanted to go he was answered: ‘*To the 


LEBANON VALLEY PIKE, NEAR WOMELSDORF 


next gate’’—Sinking Spring, 5 miles. That 
meant 15 cents. He punched the dime 
and the 5 cents on the margin of the 
ticket, but failed to punch the destination. 
At each intervening gate the keeper was 
nonplused, and allowed the car to pass 
free, and it was not until Lebanon was 
reached, 27 miles, that the keeperess, a 
sharp-eyed old woman, said: ‘‘ Why, this 
ticket ran out long ago. You’ve paid only 
15 cents.’’ Which was true—it should 
have been 81 cents. But it wasn't up to 
her to assess the difference, and the 66 
cents balance wasn’t offered to her—and, 
well, it went at that. A new ticket to 
Junction, the end of the pike, 15 miles, 
had, however, to be purchased, and that 
cost 45 cents. That ticket was never 
given up, and it is still retained as a me- 
mento of the trip. 

The first point of prominence in the val- 
ley beyond Sinking Spring is Werners- 
ville, noted for its immense sanitarium, 
situated half-way up the steep sides of 
South mountain. Beyond is Robesonia, 
famous for its iron furnaces, and then 
comes Womelsdorf, where the highest 
point of water-shed separating the Susque- 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This is the second and con- 
cluding chapter of the Philadelphia-Harrisburg- 


Philadelphia loop story. 


hanna and the Delaware valleys is passed. 
The road was so fine and the day so ex- 
hilarating that even those in the other car 
could not see much pleasure in life apart 
from motoring, and as a result the pho- 
tographer unpacked his kit but once on the 
whole morning trip to MHarrisburg—58 
miles of fine highways. 

Just beyond Womelsdorf an accident 
was barely averted by Wall’s quickness. 
A motor car ahead was being rapidly over- 
hauled by the other Rambler, when, just 
as Wall, after several toots of his horn, 
was about to pass to the left, the operator 
of the other car turned short in the same 
direction down a side road. It was an 
awful close squeak, the Rambler’s left 
front mud guard being turned back as it 
struck against the other fellow’s left rear 
wheel. Another. mix-up—this time with a 
yellow dog—was averted just outs’ ‘so of 
Lebanon. That canine must have felt sore 
that night, for he was knocked down and 
rolled over and.over. The dogs of the 
Lebanon valley—and there are lots of ’em, 
and most of ’em are yellow—seem to have 
a special antipathy to the motor car. 
Searcely a mile of the Rambler’s progress 
along the valley was unaccompanied by 
relays of the snarling and snapping curs. 

The old Union canal, connecting the Sus- 
quehanna with the Schuylkill, and which 
follows the general trend of the Quitopa- 
hilla.creek near Lebanon, is crossed just 
outside of the town, and after giving 
up to the old woman in charge of the 
toll-gate the expedition” sped westward 
through Annville, Palmyra and Swatara to 
Hummelstown. Just before reaching the 

















ABOVE FALMOUTH ON THE SUSQUEHANNA 


latter place the pike crosses the Lebanon 
valley branch of the Reading at grade, 
and then parallels it for 5 miles or more 
to Rutherford, where it recrosses the 
tracks—again at grade. Rutherford and 
Junction, the end of the toll-paying por- 
tion of the pike, are situated close to- 
gether, and along this 5-mile stretch of 
pike which parallels the railroad the in- 
habitants were treated to a rare race that 
sunny Sunday morning in October. When 
within sight of the crossing below Hum- 
melstown, the other Rambler, being some- 
what out of sight behind, a long train of 
empties, west-bound, pulled across. the 
road, barring the Rambler’s progress. 
When the train had passed Harry let 
out a few links, and away the record- 
breaker bounded, and in a few minutes 
came in sight of the caboose, whence the 
trainmen waved a salute. Crawling grad- 
ually up the length of the long train, the 








Rambler’s cargo was soon on speaking 
terms with the engineer, who then seemed 
to divine Harry’s intention, and hit ’er 
up, With the hope of heading the car off 
at the Rutherford crossing. No use; the 
other car seemd to know what was asked 
of it, and it bowled along like a bird, 
crossing in front of the huge engine while 
the latter was still 40 yards away. 

Beyond the junction the road is being 
regraded to connect with a tunnel whivh 
is being driven under the score or more of 
tracks in the Reading’s Harrisburg yard 
at Paxton, to do away with the danger- 
ous grade-crossing. Talk about bumping 
the bumps!—the passage of those tracks 
had the Glencoe imitation beaten to a 
frazzle! 

The Lochiel hotel at Harrisburg was 
reached at 11:30, and as dinner was not 
ready, a short tour of the town was de- 
cided on. The new $5,000,000 unfinished 
capitol was inspected, but as it was Sun- 
day the inspection was necessarily con- 
fined to the outside. This wuilding, lo- 
eated on Capitol hill, stands out above 
everything else in the city, and is a mag- 
nificent structure despite the whispers of 


rake-offs and graft that have been heard _ 


er 


now and then in connection with its con- 
struction. Then a trip was made down to 
the river to have a look at the new mile- 
long concrete and steel bridge across the 
Susquehanna. With its wide macadamized 
roadway and asphalted sidewalks this. 
structure represents the acme of Ameri- 
ean skill in bridge-building. A run from 
the Harrisburg end to the other shore and 
réturn cost just 23 cents in toll, which fig- 
ured up 11% cents a mile—the stiffest 
proposition in toll extortion the travelers 
had ever been up against. 

The old Lochiel, where lunch was eaten, 
is a famous resort for the keystone 
state’s politicians, but as the legislature 
was not in session and free passes hadi 
been abolished since New Year’s day, the 
Sunday crowd which used to sit down to 
lunch at the old hostelry was not in evi- 
dence. Proprietor Duffy is a motorist, it 
turned out, and he asked the privilege of 
entertaining the party and, of course, sat 
at its table. He has driven a car, he said, 
fully 25,000 miles, numerous trips to Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, Harper’s Ferry and 
down the Shenandoah valley contributing 
to the total. Inquiring as to the future 
movements, he was told that it contem- 
plated getting to Lancaster that night, 
going by. way of Marietta and Columbia,,. 
whereupon he warned the tourists of a 
short, sharp rise on the road, which, he 
said, was the only drivable hill in the 
near-by country he had failed to negotiate. 

Bidding Boniface Duffy good-bye, at 
1:30, the quakers left Harrisburg over the 
old Harrisburg and Lancaster turnpike. 
Between the river and the road there are: 
miles of steel mills, extending to below 
Steelton; but to demonstrate that art is 
not incompatible with the commercial’ 
spirit, beautiful level lawns, ornamented 
here and there with flower-beds, beautify 
every vacant space, even the grass on the 
farther side of the roads from the mills 
being kept closely clipped in keeping 





i A MISLEADING Spot IN THE Roap at Locust, WHERE MANy Go ASTRAY 














BIrD’s-EYE VIEW OF HARRISBURG, ON THE ROAD TO COLUMBIA 


with the general scheme. Passing through 
High Spire, Middletown was reached in 
less than half an hour, when it was decid- 
ed to temporarily abandon the pike and 
try the river road. After much turning 
and twisting to find a good route over the 
lowlands, the sought-for road was reached 
at Buck’s Lock, whence followed a most 
beautiful ride, over a rather poor road, 
through Falmouth—the road, cut out of 
the bluff overhanging the railroad, hug- 
ging the mighty river like a brother. 

Following the river through Bainbridge, 
the travelers came to a fork to the left 
which promised so well in the matter of 
fine macadam surface that it was decided 
to take a chance. After a stiff climb 
over the excellent surface the promise 
petered out, the road gradually changing 
from good, to fair, to poor, to bad, until 
it was realized that a mistake had been 
made—the tourists were lost! It was then 
decided to seek the river road again, and 
after going across country that would have 
made the rocky road to Dublin look like 
a sand-papered park drive the welcome 
Susquehanna hove in sight, and in a few 
more minutes the car was coasting down- 
hill toward Marietta over a road the equal 
of anything that had been found on the 
trip of the quakers. 

Between Marietta and Columbia the 
Susquehanna makes a right-angle turn, 
and the route, generally speaking, follows 
the river until Chickies is reached, when 
the excellent road begins to climb a small 
mountain well back from the river, wind- 
ing in and out, but always up, until within 
the short space of a mile and a half an 
altitude of something over 900 feet is 
reached, whence a glorious view of almost 
the whole of Lancaster county is to be had 
from the far side of the movntain.As the 
road wound around toward the river side 
of the little mountain the city of Columbia 
burst into view almost at the tourists’ 
feet. the view of town and river and the 


MOTOR AGE 


country beyond, down Gettysburg way, be- 
ing entrancing, and as time was plentiful 
a halt was called to allow the travelers 
to drink in the superb scene. The river 
at Columbia is a mile and a quarter wide, 
and the bridge connecting that town with 
Wrightsville is the second longest in the 
United States. 

Coming out of Columbia by way of the 
old Lancaster pike the road was dusty to 
a degree, and out of the smudge behind 
were heard numerous honk-honks, indica- 
tive of a desire on the part of the party 
of the second part to pass and get out of 
the dust! ‘‘Not on your life!’’ murmured 
Harry, and despite the best efforts of the 
other fellows the two cars maintained 
their respective positions, through Mount- 
ville and West End park, all the way into 
Lancaster, where the other half of the ex- 
pedition was found at supper at the Hotel 
Franklin, having come direct from Mari- 
etta by way of Rohrerstown. 

Although all hands were up _ betimes 
next morning, a smart rainfall—something 
the roads needed badly, by the way—put 
a stop to further proceedings until 10 
o’clock, when the skies having brightened 





“ 


and the rain ceased, a start was decided 
upon, the roads, if anything, having been 
improved by the wetting they received. 


The expedition was hardly fairly under 


way, however, when the Wall car got its 
bumps again in the shape of a nice, shiny 
wire nail through the right rear tire, and 
on exposing the inner tube Harry found 
it so full of patches that he decided to put 
in a new one. This separated the Ram- 
blers again, and the two detachments did 
not effect a junction again till the late 
afternoon. 

Just beyond Bridgeport, which lies in 
the Conestoga creek valley, a quartet of 
women in a carriage was met coming in 
the opposite direction. One hundred yards 
away they halted and held up their hands, 
and one of the motorists gallantly went 
forward with the intention of leading the 
team past the car, whose engine Harry 
had stopped. But the women were fear- 








Durry’s DespaIR—A STIFF GRADE FOR ANY CAR 
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OLp BRIDGE OvEeR PICKERING CREBK, BELOW PHOENIXVILLE, ON ROAD TO VALLEY Force 


ful. ‘*‘Wouldn’t we please turn the team 
around and give then a 5-minute start for 
the nearest turn-off?’’ Then the meek- 
looking equine jogged away with his load 
of skittish femininity, the car following 
at a safe distance behind until a welcome 
haven in the shape of a crossroad received 
them. It does seem that the average agri- 
cultural biped is more skittish than the 
average agricultural equine, and that it 
would be far better to educate the latter 
to the motor car than to put off the inevit- 
able by side-stepping opportunities that 
would enable him to familiarize himself 
with the object of his fears. 

A mile or two below Bridgeport the 
motorists had an experience with a toll- 
gate keeper. They had passed through 
one gate, and had given up 5 cents, which, 
they were told, would take them as far as 
the next gate. That happened to be just 
around the next turn, about % a mile dis- 
tant. There were just six of those 5-cent 
gates below Lancaster—all within a dis- 
tance of 4 or 5 miles—and then they 
ceased. Besides, the condition of the pike 
hardly warrants the charging of the toll, 
much of it being torn up in consequence 
of the building of a trolley road. Loud- 
ersburg and Paradise—the latter not quite 
living up to its name, as far as appear- 
ances are concerned—were passed at a 20- 
mile clip, the car leaving a heavy trail of 
dust behind, for the early-morning rain 
had not apparently extended that far. 
At Kinzer’s they had the extreme pleasure 
of laying low a huge yellow canine which 
actually tried to leap into the car. He 
lay quite still in the road after the car hit 
him, but no stop was made to inquire as to 
the extent of his injuries. 

Just below Kinzer’s, near Gap, which is 
located in the range of foothills known as 


the Welsh 
lawless element, the travelers came sud- 
denly upon a council of war—two cars, 
both with extremely bad rear tires, and 
their occupants discussing ways and means 
of reaching some place where inner tubes 
and shoes could be bought. They were 
Philadelphians. Harry knew one of the 
drivers, and helped them along to the ex- 
tent of a shoe and two inner tubes—and 
did most of the work of putting them on! 
Who says the motor car doesn’t promote 
the fraternal spirit? The profuse thanks 
of the travelers, as they departed for York, 
their destination, was a sufficient reward. 

At Coatesville, which was reached at 
11:30, the pike begins to improve and, be- 
ing on the floor of the Chester valley, the 


mountains, notorious for its 


—~ : 2 


The 8 miles from 
Coatesville to the dinner station at Down- 
ington was covered in 14 minutes—for this 
section of the Lancaster pike is not 
patrolled by the constables, the motor 
travel not being heavy enough to make 
it pay. The other car was waiting and 
another change was made in the personnel 
of the list. With but 35 
miles was decided to make 
and Valley 
pike, the 


going is generally level. 


passenger 
to go, it 

a detour to Phoenixville 
Forge, and, leaving’ the 
old Indian King or Boot road was 
followed almost to Frazer, where a 
sharp turn to the left and down a cross- 
road carried the tourists under the Penn- 
sylvania railroad through a _ villainously 
narrow tunnel. A meeting there at night 


Srop aT WASHINGTON’S OLD HEADQUARTERS AT VALLEY FORGE 
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with a team or a car going in an opposite 
direction would be extremely interesting 
to both parties, and even in daylight it 
was found necessary to keep the horn go- 
ing to warn possible travelers approaching 
the far end. But nothing was there when 
the car emerged. 

Passing the old Warren tavern, a gener- 
ally descending and excellent road led to 
Phoenixville, in the outskirts of which 
town a sharp turn to the right brought the 
travelers on to Nutt’s road, a decidedly 
picturesque old highway, especially where 
it crossed the Pickering creek at Williams’ 
Corner on a dilapidated covered wooden 
bridge, built in 1832, which actu- 
ally quivered at each pulsation of 
the car’s engine. Climbing the hill 
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INJURED TIRES IN THE WELSH MOUNTAINS ON LANCASTER PIKE 


out of the Pickering creek valley the 
glorious vista of the winding Schuylkill 
greeted the travelers’ eyes as they reached 
the crest of the ridge, and sped downhill 


_over the winding road to the scene of the 


sufferings of Washington and his tattered 
soldiers during the dark days of 1777. A 
short stop to enable Rich to snap the old 
headquarters of the father of his country, 
and the expedition proceeded uphill, past 
the Washington inn, a hostelry now much 
affected by motorists, until once more the 
glorious Schuylkill valley, with the wind- 
ing stream, the big Catholic Protectory at 
Fatlands across the river and the beautiful 
farming country beyond, bursts into view, 
this time from a different angle. A short 
distance farther along the Washington 
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OLD MILL ON SCHUYLKILL ROAD ABOVE BRIDGEPORT 


.memorial chapel, now in course of con- 


struction, is passed. The commission hav- 
ing in charge the work of beautifying this 
national landmark is doing its work well, 
and within a year or two Valley Forge and 
its surroundings will present an appearance 
well worthy of its historic importance. 
It was quite dark when the two cars 
left Norristown, but the lamps on each 
made the road ahead almost as brilliant as 
day. Down the Ridge pike the cars sped 
to the Plymouth creek, then a sharp left 
turn along the creek road to the German- 
town pike, swinging into the latter just 
above the old Plymouth quaker meeting 
house, the white tombstones gleaming 
ghostlike from the quaint little graveyard 
beside it as the travelers passed. Through 
the little village of Barren Hill, and down 
the long grade from which it takes its 
name, and the head of the Wissahickon 
drive is reached—forbidden territory to 
motorists owing to the narrowness of the 
road. Therefore Smith was oruered to turn 
left past Mount St. Joseph’s convent and 
up the long belgian-blocked grade of Con- 
vent hill to Main street in Chestnut Hill. 
The bumping of the belgians on the Main 
street, which isthe direct road, drives the 
travelers to the macadamized side streets 
—Seminole avenue, high up over the 
Schuylkill valley railroad tracks to Willow 
Grove avenue, past the Wissahickon horse 
show grounds at St. Martin’s green; 
thence to Huron avenue, past the Wissa- 


hickon inn to Mermaid lane, to Cherokee 


and thence to McCallum street, which is 
carried by a new bridge over the Cresheim 
valley—lately devised to the city by a rich 
widow, and to be added to Fairmount park 
—and so down to the Lincoln drive and 
Wissahickon avenue, which latter leads 
direct to Venango street and home. 




















ECONOMY TEST TURNS TO FIGHT WITH SNOW 
















ARRIVAL OF THE FRAYER-MILLER AT FINISH OF THE TEST 


EW YORK, Nov. 18—The second an- 
N nual national economy run of the New 
York Motor Club, which was held Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday of this week, 
was completed yesterday, but as none of 
the cars which finished complied with the 
conditions of the test with regard to time 
allowance or traveling under their power, 
it is altogether a matter for the commit- 
tee of the club to settle as to what awards 
will be made. Technically no prizes were 
captured, but at a meeting to be held this 
week it is entirely possible that some spe- 
cial award will be made to the Frayer- 
Miller for its remarkable work. Nor is 
it probable that it will be possible to tab- 
ulate the results of the tour on the ton- 
mile basis, because so many changes were 
made in the lists of passengers and so 
many charges incurred which cannot be 
properly noted. Six started, as follows: 


No. 1—50-horsepower Wayne, entered by 
the Wayne Automobile Co., of Detroit, and 
driven by A. L. Kull. 

No. 2—35-horsepower Frayer-Miller, entered 
by the Frayer-Miller Motor Car Co., of New 
York, and driven by H. H. Knepper. 

No. 38—=30-horsepower Dorris, entered by 
the Barnett-Jackson Co., of New York, and 
driven by E. B. Jackson. 

No. 4—36-horsepower S. M. Simplex, en- 
tered by Smith & Mabley, of New York, and 
driven by John Lang. 

No. 5—20-25-horsepower Premier, entered 
by R. M. Owen & Co., of New York, and driven 
by C. C. Singer. 

No. 6—8-horsepower Reo, entered by R. M. 
Owen & Co., of New York, and driven by 
Richard Lockwood. 


The non-competing cars which partici- 
pated were: 


Sixteen-horsepower Compound, driven by D. 
F. Graham. Official car. 


Thirty-horsepower Wayne, driven by J. B. 


Cothran. Tire car sent by the Diamond Rub- 
ber Co. 
The combined contest and technical 


committees of the club, in whose hands 
was left the management of the test, used 
considerable effort to secure entries for 
the test, which had been twice postponed. 
They were unsuccessful in awakening the 
agents and manufacturers to a realization 
of what the tour meant to them, although 
a number of agents and branch managers 


endeavored unsuccessfully to secure cars 
for the event. With a good many of the 
New York heads of firms, however, the 
failure to get in on the test was due to 
pure apathy. Today there are all sorts of 
men saying that they missed the oppor- 
tunity of their lives in not putting an 
entry in, and going through the process of 
mentally kicking themselves. For every 
man supposes that his car could have got- 
ten through the blizzard of last Thursday. 
The opportunity to gain golden laurels 
came unexpectedly and it caught most of 
the trade interests asleep; here was a 
chance for publicity that was overlooked. 

The test called for the delivery of cars 
on the night before the start and by mid- 
night of Tuesday there were seven cars in 
the Smith & Mabley establishment with a 
special watchman in charge of them. Un- 
der the conditions, they could be started 
at any time between 6 and 9 o’clock in 
the morning. But at 6 o’clock on Wednes- 
day it was still dark and only one of the 
contestants made an early start. This was 
the Frayer-Miller car, by reason of the 
fact that it was carrying the confetti. This 
came about because Harry Unwin, the 
chairman of the committee, who was to 
act as pilot, found himself without a car 
on the morning of the test. At the last 








AWARDS SPECIAL PRIZE 


New York, Nov. 21—Special telegram— 
The contest committee of the New York 
Motor Club has decided that the rules pre- 
vent it from awarding the regular prize 
for its second annual economy test to any 
car because no car had a perfect score 
according to time schedule. A special cup 
and a certificate will be given to the 
Frayer-Miller for arriving at the destina- 
tion each night. The Compound will be 
given 2 certificate for its work as an 
official car and its help to others by break- 
ing snow banks. The Premier will be 
given a certificate for having covered the 
course. 


Encounters Speed Trap 


Frayer-Miller Only Competitor 
To Go Entire Distance Inside 
the Time Limit—Others Have 
Mishaps and Are Snow Bound 
in New England—One Driver 








cane 


moment, when it was found that there 
would be no special car for the confetti, 
Mr. Knepper consented to act as the trail- 
maker, and a special dispensation to start 
at half-past 5 o’clock was granted him. 
O. H. Slacer was placed aboard as ob- 
server, and the car was away before most 
of the contestants were out of bed. 

It was after 8 o’clock before the next 
car put in an appearance at the clubrooms, 
at Fifty-eighth street and Eighth avenue, 
and nearly 9 before the last of the con- 
testing cars left. The cars were filled 
with gasoline and oil at the garage in the 
presence of their observers and took on 
their quota of passengers at the club- 
rooms. All tanks were filled at the start, 
no account being taken of the amount put 
in them. The number of passengers was 
duly apportioned, the rules calling for not 
more than one passenger for each 15 inches 
of seat room, measuring the cushions at 
the widest part. The hours of departure 
of the ears, together with the passengers 
and observers, were as. follows: 


No. Car Passengers 
2—Frayer-Miller ...5 


Observer Left 
O. H. Slacer. .5:30 a.m. 


4—Simplex ....... 5 W. B. Young. .8:10 a.m. 
5—Premier . ....4 James Smith..8 :50 a.m. 
B— Dorris .occccces 4 R. Y. McCarber8 :58 a.m. 
6—Reo ....eeeeee, 4 A. E. Schwartz.8 :59 a.m. 


1—Wayne .........6 T. D. Hanauer.9 :00 a.m. 


Among the passengers were four women; 
Mrs. H. S. Mabie and her sister, Mrs. May 
Cunningham, were in the Frayer-Miller 
ear and Mrs. A. E. Schwartz and Miss Ger- 
trude Kull were travelers on the Wayne. 
It might as well be said once and for all 
that these women were the gamest of all 
the passengers carried and that on Thurs- 
day, when caught in the mountains with 
the temperature at 15 degrees and a gale 
blowing while the snow fell furiously, not 
one of them was for giving up the fight 
with the elements. 

The little Compound, which began to be 
called ‘‘The Plugger’’ from the start, be- 
gan its journey at 9:30 o’clock. A. B. 
Tucker, secretary of the club, traveled in 
this car with Mr. Graham. The tire car, 
in charge of J. B. Cothran, did not start 
until about half-past 10, and Cothran made 
a spirited drive, catching the competing 
ears soon after leaving Peekskill. The 
day was clear and cold and the air brac- 
ing. As the members of the party bore 
northward, the wind became colder and 
more searching. From Poughkeepsie north, 
riding in the cars was not a comfortable 






















proceeding by any means, but as some of 
the cars had rugs and robes and most of 
the drivers and passengers were traveling 


in furs, they found little difficulty in - 


overcoming the discomforts caused by the 
sweep of the wind into the cars. The 
route was the ordinary one usually fol- 
lowed, but there was a detour beyond Fish- 
kill on account of repairs to the main 
road. Experiences during the day were 
not startling. The little Reo, with two 
passengers hanging to the extra seat at 
the back, was the first to get into trouble. 
It was shod with a set of detachable tires 
and the rings on these began to slip soon 
after leaving the New York scales at the 
Central Auto Station on West Fiftieth 
street. For some unaccountable reason, 
the rings kept slipping from the closing 
keys and gave Lockwood, the driver, a 
considerable amount of trouble. He was 
stopped twice before leaving the city lim- 
its. None of the delays was for long, 
however, and the Reo got into Albany in 
good shape. The Dorris car had oiling 
trouble. The oiler sprung aleak and at 
one time oil had to be put by hand into 
the crankcase. Just keyond Peekskill, the 
breakage of a pushrod caused a consider- 
able delay. The repair was accomplished 
by Mr. Jackson, the driver, by binding 
wooden supports. whittled out of twigs, 
to the broken rod and fastening them with 
wire. This clever repair held well and 
the car, after another delay for oiling 
trouble, was alle to proceed to Albany. 

The Frayer-Miller; the Wayne, the Sim- 
plex and the Premier had no car troubles 
whatever. All of them arrived at the capi- 
tol without mishap. The Simplex, how- 
ever, ran into as hard a bit of luck as 
could have been experienced, just as it 
was approaching Albany. Under the rules, 
one of the charges which was to be made 
against a car was fines for arrest. The 
rule was made very stringent by the com- 
mittee, and reads as follows: 


40—Drivers must be familiar with the rules 
of the road, and the current automobile laws 
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of the states of New York, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. Each must be familiar with the 
rules of this test. Each must observe speed 
limit regulations. Fines after arrest for 
breaking speed limit regulations shall be 
charged against the car. The act of fining is 
considered to establish blame on the pari cf 
the driver in so far as this test is concerned. 

This was to provide against the retrial 
of a case of alleged overspeeding by the 
committee and placed this class of mis- 
haps among the hazards of driving. Hence, 
one of the most costly delays which a 
ear could suffer was to fall into a police 
trap. This was what happened to the un- 
lucky Simplex. At East Flatbush there is 
a local justice named Van Ness. He is 
a thorn in the side of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Albany Automobile Club, be- 
cause of the repeated arrests and fines for 
which he has been responsible during the 
past year. Approaching the town, the con- 
testants were warned by Mr. Ransom, of 
the Albany Garage Co., the proprietor of 
the official garage of the test, who had 
journeyed out for the purpose, in a large 
ear, that a trap had been set extending 
for a mile from a given point and ending 
just at the door of the justices’ residence. 
Thus warned, Lang, the driver, and H. J. 
DeBear, in charge of the car, decided to 
take no chances, and drove very slowly 
over the measured mile. All the occupants 
of the car were ready to make affidavits 
that the car had proceeded not faster 
than 10 miles an hour. But this did not 
prevent the car being halted by a half- 
grown boy who wore a deputy button. He 
told them that they were under arrest for 
exceeding the speed limit of 15 miles an 
hour and wildly signalled for the justice, 
who emerged from the house. The latter 
listened to the boy’s story that the car 
had covered the mile in 2 minutes 40 sec- 
onds and immediately fined the driver $25. 

‘*But will you not hear the other side 
of the case?’’ asked De Bear. 

‘‘T’ll hear nuthin’,’’ said the justice. 
‘¢You are fined $25, and you kin pay it, er 
leave the autymobeel here, jes’ as ye 
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please.’? He was deaf to all pleading or 
demands and would give the Simplex 
party no chance to explain. There was 


nothing to do but to pay the fine and 


this was done under protest. 

In the meantime the deputy had been 
getting busy with the Ransom party. The 
latter car followed the Simplex down 
the mile, leaving at the same time but 
arriving 3 minutes later. Mr. Ransom 
wanted to be sure that he was on the safe 
side. But there wasn’t any safe side. He 
had been at least 7 minutes running the 
mile and there was plenty of evidence to 
prove it. But Justice Van Ness was not 
afraid of a little thing like evidence. He 
ordered Mr. Ransom arrested and forth- 
with fined him $35. Both cases will be 


taken up by the Albany club and a retrial 


secured by the motorists. 

Kull with the Wayne lost his way be- 
yond Hudson and spent an extra hour driv- 
ing about the country roads. He was mis- 
directed by a farmer who afterward ex- 
plained he thought the car was headed 
in the other direction. This had the ef- 
fect of sending the Wayne party several 
miles into the country toward the state 
of Vermont. After wandering about for 


.some time the motorists at last struck 


the right road and then made rapid prog- 
ress to Albany, where a good supper 
awaited the party. 

There was only one other incident dur- 
ing the first day’s run. This was indi- 
eated by a bulletin which was all but 
posted in the committee room at the Ten 
Eyck and which read something like this: 
‘Five dollars reward for name and ad- 
dress of the contestant who ran over and 
killed a small furry animal near Hudson, 
genus of which is suspected if not known, 
and which died so rapidly and thoroughly 
that all other competing cars could not 
fail to note the fact as they passed.’’ 

The official Compound arrived late but 
in good condition and the attending tire 
car came in in fine trim. The standing 
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ARRIVAL OF THE FRAYER-MILLER AT GREAT BARRINGTON to 


of the cars at the close of the first day’s 
run as checked in with Secretary Tucker 
at the Ten Eyck hotel was as follows: 
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1 | Frayer-Miller.|$8.25 | $0.65! 270.75 |$0.0120| 1 
3 Wayne........| 4.55 0.76 0.0135 | 2 
5 | Premier ...... 4.55 | 1.14) 252 0.0181 | ¢ 
8 | Dorris........ 4.84 | 0.97) 254.21 | 0.0198 | 4 
6 | Reo...........| 2.91 | 0.73) 143.625) 0.0203 | 5 
4 | Simplex....... '28.25*| 5.65] 303.15 | 0.0932 | 6 
* Fine included. 


Thursday was cloudy and overcast but 
not so cold as the day before and none 
of the occupants of the contesting cars, 
as they got away, had any inkling of the 
storm which was brewing in Massachu- 
setts. There seemed to be no dispositiou 
to hurry. The run to Springfield was 
scheduled as 131 miles in the running di- 
rections and as this was against 150 miles 
accomplished the first day, it was deemed 
an easy journey. The Compound started 
at 4:30 o’clock with the confetti. The 
party had been augmented overnight by 
the arrival of several newspaper corre- 
spondents and others who had come on by 
train. The cars left the Ten Eyck and 
were weighed in at a hay market near the 


garage. The hours of leaving were as fol- 
lows: 

No. Car | No. Car 

6—Reo ........ 7:40 | 2—Frayer-Miller .8 :06 
5—Premier ..... 7:41 | 4—Simplex ......8:21 
8—Dorris ...... 7:52 | 1—Wayne ...... 8 :24 


There were no troubles experienced dur- 
ing the early stages of the route except 
by the Wayne car, which broke a spring 
going out of Albany and had to be taken 
to a blacksmith shop where repairs were 
speedily made. The road was hard on ac- 
count .of an overnight freeze, but was 
otherwise in good condition for the pur- 
poses of the motorists. 

The first hard hill was known as Tun- 
nel hill. It is at a point west of state 
line and receives its name from fhe fact 
that the Boston and Albany railroad here 


plunges through the mountain while the 
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road goes over it. 
It was not, under 
ordinary circum- 
stances, a very dif- 
ficult hill to climb, 
but it had begun to 
snow by this time 
and this new fall, 
though light and 
soft, was upon the 
remains of a former 
light snow which 
still covered the 
ground and this in 
turn rested on a 
road surface which 
had been cut up by 
wagons and then 
had frozen. All the 
cars except * one 
found it necessary 
put  anti-skid 

chains on _ their 
wheels at this point and even then had 
some difficulty in making the incline. 
Some of the contestants tore down rails 
from the fences and threw them into the 
road to make it possible to obtain trac- 
tion. At one point a farm gate was lifted 


from its hinges and pressed into service ° 


as a portion of the roadway. All the cars 
got over Tunnel hill eventually except the 
Wayne, which, being delayed by a 
broken spring, did not reach state line 
until 3 o’clock in the afternoon. The 
other cars had surmounted the hill road 
before the worst part of the storm had 
arrived, but the Wayne found it raging in 
all its fury at this point. Mr. Kull made 
a number of attempts but finally gave up 
the struggle, not so much because he had 
any fear that the car would not go 
through, but because of the women in the 
ear, who were suffering excruciatingly 
with the cold and exposure. 

M. C. Reeves, the superintendent of ga- 
rages, who was riding in the car, and E. 
L. Ferguson, of the committee, made a 2- 
mile trip on foot for aid and returned 
with a team of 
horses, and the car 
was dragged to a 
road by which it 
was possible to run 
to Pittsfield, where 
the car was shipped 
and the party took 
train for Albany. 

The snow began 
for the first detach- 
ment of the com- 
peting cars at Pitts- 
field. The flurries 
had become more 
frequent during the 
morning hours, but 
when the confetti 
ear reached Pitts- 
field, conditions 
were so severe that 
Graham found it 
best to wait for 





the arrival of the cars which were follow- 
ing him. The first to arrive was the 
Frayer-Miller, and together the cars jour- 
neyed on to Lenox, the mileage conditions 
calling for a run to this point and a re- 
turn to Pittsfield. This added 28 miles to 
the journey but was somewhat confus- 
ing to drivers who had not studied the 
road directions carefully. When they saw 
the other cars traveling on the same road 
in another direction, some of the drivers 
imagined they had mistaken the road di- 
rections. Added to this a signboard was 
found which indicated the towns as being 
in contrary directions to the correct lay 
of the map. W. B. Young, an observer on 
the Premier, investigated this and found 
that the sign rested in a post hole and 
could be lifted out and turned in any di- 
rection. Some one had been playing 
pranks with the sign and Young set it 
right.. But it had already caused consid- 
erable confusion. The Frayer-Miller, Sim- 
plex, Dorris and Premier cars finally ren- 
dezvoused at Pittsfield and proceeded to 
Lenox, where luncheon was eaten. The 
Reo had not arrived, and it was subse- 
quently found that it had missed the road 
and had reached Otis, some 10 miles away 
from the scheduled route, whence it was 
unable to proceed on account of the 
weather conditions. 

By the time the five cars were ready to 
start, the wind was blowing at the rate 
of 40 miles an hour and the course lay 
right into the teeth of this gale. The 
snow was falling rapidly. It was about 
a foot deep on the level and in places 3 
and 4 feet deep. It blew into the eyes 
of the drivers and occupants of the cars, 
none of which, except the Compound and 
the Wayne, had tops. The snow gathered 
on the goggles of the men who were driv- 
ing and the mist covered the glasses on 
the inside. Discarding the goggles, the 
drivers were in a worse condition than be- 
fore, for they could not see the road. 
The ditch was level with the crown of 
the road surface and there was nothing to 
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distinguish the ruts until the wheels found 
them under the cover of snow. 

In some places the occupants of the cars 
had to get out and tramp paths through 
the snow which the wheels could follow. 
It was not unusual to see two lines of 
passengers parading through the drifts 
opening up passageways for the cars. 
Progress was very slow. Much of the 
time was not faster than 4 miles an hour. 

Having decided to travel together, the 
four cars did so for some time, but in the 
course of the next 20 miles the cars grad- 
ually fell behind or took wrong roads 
until only the Compound and the Frayer- 
Miller were left in the team. These two 
ears traveled together over the famous 
Jacob’s Ladder hill, near Lee. It was here 
that Knepper put on his anti-skid chains 
for the first time. He had an exceedingly 
hard time making the hill. It is beyond 
question that he was helped a great deal 
by the Compound ‘‘Plugger,’’ which, un- 
der Mr. Graham’s direction, acted as a 
road breaker. The car has an engine par- 
ticularly adapted to this kind of work. 
On the low speeds it has great pulling 
power on grades and the little car forced 
its way through drifts and layers of the 
white element which seemed impossible. 
It was done by backing and jamming the 
drifts, alternately, and bucking at short 
range and for small gains. It was work 
that required pluck and careful driving, 
but Graham had these to spare. He never 
lost heart and kept steadily at his task. 

It was 7 o’clock before the cars reached 
Chester, which is east of all the heavy 
grades, and from which a comparatively 
clear road, mainly descending, runs into 
Springfield. Here dinner was eaten and 
the women of the party were transferred 
to Graham’s car. The Frayer-Miller 
pushed ahead and reached Springfield at 
10:15 o’clock in the evening. It was 15 
minutes over the allotted time for making 
the day’s run, but this was due, beyond 
question, to losing the road once during 
the run-in. The car and driver received 
an ovation as they pulled in at the Worthy 
house, the official headquarters of the tour. 
The Compound came in at 12:30 a. m., 
bringing Mrs. Cunningham and Mrs. 
Mabie. Both the cars which reached 
Springfield on Thursday night were in 
good condition. The Compound had a tire 
on the left rear wheel which looked as if 
it had been through a war. This, Graham 
said, was due to the fact that the anti- 
skid chains had not revolved with the 
wheel but had stuck while the wheels 
turned within them and so had torn away 
the entire rubber tread. The fabric re- 
mained intact and the tire held for the 
run to New York the next day. 

Secretary Tucker, who had gone by 
train to Springfield, had an anxious and 
a busy afternoon and evening. A battery 
fire along the line by telephone and tele- 
graph could not result in the locating of 
any of the cars until evening. The most 
discouraging reports of storm and disaster 
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were being received. It was long after 
dinner before he had heard from any of 
the cars. Finally he was notified that 
the Frayer-Miller and the Compound were 
upon the road and, soon after, the Dorris 
and Simplex contingents reported them- 
selves as being at Hinsdale and that they 
would stop there for the night. The Pre- 
mier was not reported during the evening 
and the Reo was completely lost track 
of by the committee until Friday at noon. 
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were the only cars which got through to 
Springfield before the time set for the con- 
clusion of the run, The Frayer-Miller car 
had an uneventful run to New York on 
Friday, the roads being in bad condition 
and wet and sloppy. The Compound also 
had a successful run to-New York. The 


Frayer-Miller arrived at 6:06 p. m., being- 


the only car to complete the run within 
the allotted time. The Compound came 
in about midnight. The Premier reached 
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The Dorris and Simplex cars, after los- 
ing their pilot, the Compound, had a most 
severe experience. The snow drifted so 
rapidly that the tracks left by the cars 
which had gone before were completely 
obliterated and the two drivers had the 
work of opening a road to do all over 
again. Skid chains were worn out, the 
cars were pushed, pried and jacked over 
drifts and were in the ditch a number of 
times. After nightfall it became impos- 
sible to proceed and, a friendly farm house 
being discovered, the cars were driven in- 
to a barn and the party of nine people 
passed the night there. 

The Premier car, after a similar expe- 
rience, put into a farm house near Morey 
hill for the night. Early in the morning 
the work of forcing a way through the 
storm was begun and the four men had a 
hard time for several hours. At one time 
the Premier was high on the top of a 
drift, with all four wheels off the surface 
of the road, so it was possible to spin all 
of them with the hand. At this juncture 
it became necessary to get shovels and dig 
the snow from beneath the car so as to 
let it down enough to reach the surface 
and get traction. The Premier arrived 
at Springfield at 2 o’clock Friday after- 
noon. Singer and his passengers were 
much exhausted, but after eating and 
drinking, set forward on their way to 
New York at 3:30 o’clock. The Frayer- 
Miller had left at half-past 8 in the morn- 
ing and the Compound at 10:30. These 
New York about 2:40.a. m. on Saturday. 


The Simplex reached New York Saturday 
afternoon, coming by way of Pittsfield, 
Hartford and New Haven. The other cars 
were shipped by rail. 


AFTER THE COWARDS 


New York, Nov. 19—The board of di- 
rectors of the New York Motor Club, at 
its last meeting, passed the following res- 
olution: 


Whereas, The public has recently called 
attention to the reckless driving of a few 
motorists who have run into and injured 
pedestrians and drivers or other vehicles and 
escape arrest by speeding away, therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the New York Motor Club, 
That the board of directors does hereby au- 
thorize a reward of $50 for the arrest and 
conviction of any driver of any motor car 
within the limits of Greater New York who 
shall run into and injure any person or per- 
sons and —— to get away without offering 
mag hag submitting to arrest, and furthermore 
be it 

Resolved, That the New York Motor Club 
shall expel any member who shall be found. 
guilty of the above offense after a hearing be- 
fore the board and that the New York Motor 
Club asks other clubs to adopt the same course 
in regard to any of their members who shall be 
found guilty as above. 


President W. J. P. Moore, of the club, 
said in regard to the resolution: ‘‘The 
directors felt that it was time some motor- 
ing organization took official action with 
regard to this new phase of illegal speed- 
ing. We were of the opinion that any 
driver who would either accidentally or 
unknowingly injure anyone and then try 
to get away and thus escape arrest, leav- 
ing his victims to the results of his act 
without attempting to aid them, is un- 
worthy of consideration.’’ 
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OLYMPIA HALL JAMMED TO DOORS 





England’s Big Show, Held Much Earlier than Usual, Has an 
Auspicious Opening —Forecast Shows Many Six-Cylinder 
Cars Prepared for the Exhibition. 





London, Nov. 18—Special cablegram— 
The Olympia show had an auspicious open- | 
ing yesterday, the feature of the inaugural 
banquet being the speech of Arthur Stan- 
ley, in which he declared that the total 
value of the 150 exhibits was $2,500,000, 
that 350 motor car manufacturers now be- 
longed to the governing organization and 
that more than $60,000,000 is invested in 
the business in Great Britain. Continuing 
his remarks, Stanley added that in Eng- 
land alone $15,000,000 worth of motor cars 
had been manufactured during the last 9 
months and in the same time $17,500,000 
worth of cars had been imported. Stanley 
placed the number of cars in use in Eng- 
land at the present time at 70,000,000. 





London, Nov. 10—Looking ahead 5 days, 
the Olympia show promises to exceed all 
expectations. The exhibition is to be under 
the patronage of King Edward and the 
Prince of Wales and is given under the 
auspices of the Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and Traders, being fifth of the 
series. The affair will open Thursday, 
November 15, and run to Saturday night, 
November 24. It will be the third held in 
Olympia and will be much earlier than 
usual, the society originally putting it on 
in February, but in order to get ahead of 
the French the date was changed to 
November. It will be the first time the 
show has been devoted exclusively to 
pleasure vehicles, the commercial vehicles 
and marine engines this year being segre- 
gated, it being the intention to hold a 
separate exhibition for these in Olympia 
from March 7 to 16, 1907. 

In a way this show is to be a celebration 
of an interesting anniversary, it being 10 
years ago that a handful of motor cars 
started from London to Brighton to cele- 
brate the passing of the light locomotives 
act, which legalized the use of motor cars 
in Great Britain. The run, the old-timers 
remember, was in marked contrast to a 
similar trip of the present day, for on that 
jaunt of 10 years back just one car 
reached its destination. 

As for the Olympia show itself, it is 
expected to be a magnificent display of 
the very latest ideas in motor car construc- 
tion. The big building will be packed to 
the doors and every bit of space occupied. 
There will be a huge attendance, too, of 
out-of-town people. There is just one 
fly in John Bull’s ointment—the lively 
interest taken in the foreign cars. Still, 
the home industry is more than holding its 
own. The feature of the show, though, 
will be the prices quoted. Of course this 
does not apply to the magnificent produc- 
tions put up for the really rich to whom 





money is no object and the higher the price 
the more pleased they are. But among 
the exhibitors at Olympia there will be 
fierce rivalry in catering to the middle 
classes—the men who are anxious to break 
into the game without too great a strain 
on their pocketbooks. The figures for this 
class of car range from $1,500 to $2,000 
and the machines offered look to be fine 
examples of construction. 

Looking the new models over, the critic 
does not see many startling changes. The 
designers seem to have been content with 
improving by modifications and refinement 
of design rather than making wholesale al- 
terations in the 1906 styles.: One thing 
most evident is that the long chassis fad 
has been sidetracked as being unwieldly 
in traffic and tough on tires. The high 
and low tension magneto are being used 
and there is a tendency to fit the two inde- 
pendent iguitions, which work separately 
or simultaneously. 

The six-cylinders will be much in evi- 
dence, those of this type including the 
Napier, Siddeley, Thornycroft, Lancaster, 
James & Brown, Orleans, Star, Mors, 
Vinot, Minerva, Clement, Gladiator and 
Brittania. The Mercedes people will not 
show their six-cylinder, saving it for Paris. 
The James & Brown is of 45-55 horsepower. 
It is called the J & B Vertex to distin- 
guish it from the regular model and also 
because the cylinders are vertical instead 
of the usual horizontal type. The cylin- 
ders are cast separately and gearshafts, 
countershaft and all four wheels run in 
ball-bearings. A single high-tension coil 
and sychronized distributer furnish the 
ignition. The Mors develops 50 horse- 
power at 1,000 revolutions and the bore is 
42% inches and the stroke 6 inches. The 
ball-bearing shaft, lubrication system and 
clutch are said to be worth looking into. 

In the Star six-cylinder, which has cyl- 
inders 3%4 by 4% inches, the makers have 
placed all the valves on one side and the 
timing wheels are entirely enclosed. Only 
magneto ignition is supplied and an auto- 
matic carbureter is fitted. The lubricating 
system. also is automatic, a plunger pump 
constantly circulating oil through the en- 
gine bearings and causing it to be filtered 
at each return. The gearbox 1s accessible 
and a part can be inspected or detached 
without interfering with any of the others. 
By removing the top half of the box a ball- 
bearing can be dismantled without touch- 
ing the gearshafts. Drive is by side 
chains. The Adams Mfg. Co. goes a little 
deeper into the game and has turned out 
an eight-cylinder 35-40-horsepower Adams- 

Hewitt, the engine being of the Antoinette 
V type, driving through a flywheel, a two- 





speed and reverse epicyclic gear and pro- 


pellershaft. Because of the constant turn- 
ing movement of the engine only two for- 
ward speeds are required. 

In the new Siddeley six-cylinder the eyl- 
inders are cast in pairs, with the heads and 
jackets in one piece and the crankshaft 
carried in four bearings, which are secured 
to the upper half of the crankcase. Alb 
valves are operated by one camshaft, the 
elevation of the inlet and exhaust pipes 
rendering them accessible. The maximum 
brake power is 55 and the normal speed is 
1,000 revolutions per minute. The bore 
and stroke are 454 by 5 inches, while the 
standard ignition is a high-tension mag- 
neto. There is an enclosed metal-to-meta} 
cone type of clutch running in oil and the 
gear lever works in a gate, four forward 


speeds being provided, the direct drive 


being on the third speed. The differential 
is in the gearbox and the drive is by 
chains to the rear wheels. The Siddeley is 
built by the Wolseley Tool & Motor Car 
Co. but in the future the product ef the 
company will be known as the Siddeley. 

The Speedwell Motor Co. has made rad- 
ical changes in construction, all its product 
being propellershaft driven, with a sepa- 
rate solid axle supporting the weight, be- 
ing dropped below the driving axle for 
that puropse, the driving axle passing 
through the enlargements at the outward 
ends of the solid axle, which carries the 
whole weight of the body and wheels. 
There is a multiple disk clutch which is 
located within the gearbox. Another inno- 
vation noted is that the steering heads 
come in line with the point of contact of 
tire and road, being canted for that pur- 
pose. Half-elliptic springs are attached to- 
the frame by patented universal shackles. 
The Swift company has put out a new 
engine for its 16-20-horsepower model, 
while a different one is provided for the 
16-20-horsepower model. 

In the new 30-40-horsepower Stryker the 
makers have turned out a car of the dust- 
less type. The new gearbox has a gate 
change and each end of the shaft has a 
strong band brake, controlled by separate 
pedals. The feature of the model, how- 
ever, is the lubricating system, for which 
it is asserted half a pint of oil will do for 
100 miles, a saving of 80 per cent being 
claimed. This system, it is said, gives- 
smokeless and odorless running. Americap 
ears to be shown will include the Maxwell, 
Cadillac and White. 


USES OXYGENIZED FUEL? 


London, Nov. 10—For some time past 
gossip has been prevalent that the suc- 
cess in certain speed competitions of @ 
well-known type of car has been due to 
the surreptitious use of aid in the shape of 
oxygenized fuel. Naturally enough in @ 
business like the motor trade when every 
word spoken in detriment of another’s suc- 
cess is inferentially an excuse for/lack of 
it in another, gossip of this kind has 
been treated very tenderly. The press a9 





a whole has a very lively appreciation for 
the uncommercial nature of a libel action 
and so the general motoring public has not 
been at all aware that the Daimler com- 
pany’s drivers have been under the impu- 
tation of having used oxygenized gasoline 
in all, or nearly all, the speed contests in 
which they have won against other high- 
powered competitors. But the murder is 
now out and insinuation has given place to 
direct asssertion. If the charge be true it 
will be aifficult to defend the Daimler posi- 
tion, as it is certain that oxygenized gaso- 
line certainly develops more power volume 
for volume than gasoline alone. It is 
quite true that there was nothing in the 
conditions of these events which precluded 
the use of any form of fuel in an internal 
combustion engine. 


ROAD RACE FOR GERMANY 

Berlin, Nov. 6—After talking of allow- 
ing only Germans to compete in the Herko- 
mer tour, which idea, however, was vetoed 
by the emperor, whose word is law, the 
German club proposed the Taunus speed 
race, to take place at the termination of 
the Herkomer tour. Here, as in Paris, 
talk is being made regarding changes in 
the existing or hitherto existing regula- 
tions for speed contests. German makers 
incline to the view that a change should 
be made in the cylinder dimensions, and 
that the regulation should permit 8- 
liter cylinders. It has been proposed to 
limit the length of the chassis to 117 
inches between axles, and the weight 
limit inereased to 2,600 pounds. The 
length of the circuit will be 250 miles and 
each maker can enter three cars. Such are 
the broad lines of the proposal which are 
being hotly discussed at the present 
moment in Berlin. It will be seen that 
they differ very much from the modifica- 
tions which the French club will bring on 
the grand prix regulations. 


GLIDDEN IN CHICAGO 

Chicago, Nov. 20—Charles J. Glidden is 
now in Chicago preparing for his trip by 
rail in a motor car into Mexico. He ar- 
rived in the city last Friday night, having 
been forced by the adverse weather condi- 
tions to abandon his road drive from Bos- 
ton at Syracuse. He shipped his Napier 
here and now it is being equipped for rail- 
road travel. Mr. Glidden plans to leave 
next Thursday morning over the Rock 
Island tracks. Steel wheels, flanged so 
they can be used on the rails and each 
weighing 400 pounds, will be fitted. A 
change in the construction of the car that 
has twice been around the world has been 
made, a front axle as heavy as the rear 
one being placed in. Wednesday the rail- 
road people will give the car a thorough 
test and the next morning Mr. and Mrs. 
Glidden will place themselves under the 
orders of the train dispatcher and with a 
conductor aboard will start for El Paso, 
Tex., on the first leg of their trip to a 
warmer climate. 


MOTOR AGE 
NAMES A ROAD LEADER 


Long Island Motor Highway Com- 
pany Chooses A. R. Pardington 
for its General Manager 








New York, Nov. 19—Some more impor- 
tant steps were taken today in the rapid 
development of the scheme for a private 
motor highway on Long Island. A gen- 
eral manager was elected, offices have been 
engaged and from now on the practical 
work will move forward even faster than 
it has been going. The office of second 
vice-president and manager, which was left 
vacant at the organization meeting last 
week, was filled by the election of A. R. 
Pardington, of the Long Island Automo- 
bile Club. This was no surprise, as he 
has been generally talked about as the 
logical man for the place. Mr. Parding- 
ton is at present at the head of the con- 
tract department of the New York and 
New Jersey Telephone Co., but he will re- 
sign and begin his work in his new posi- 
tion by December 1. 

The name of the company has_ been 
changed from the Long Island Motor High- 
way to the Long Island Motor Park- 
way. This was done in order that it 
might be incorporated under the same law 
as was Belmont park, the new race track 
of Queens county, L. I. It has not been 
intimated whether or not this means the 
possibility of a betting ring. The mat- 
ter of incorporation is in the hands of 
Dave H. Morris and the papers will be 
filed in a few days. The financial commit- 
tee was increased from three to five mem- 
bers, so it is now composed of C. T. Bar- 
ney, chairman; William K. Vanderbilt, Jr.; 
H. B. Hollins, Ralph Peters and Jefferson 
De Mont Thompson. Mr. Barney repre- 
sents the Knickerbocker Trust Co., which 
will be the repositor of the funds and at 
the offices of which, 66 Broadway, New 
York, subseription blanks and information 
ean be obtained. Enough money is offi- 
cially said to be now on hand to carry for- 
ward all the preliminary work. Rumor 
has is that nearly a million dollars’ worth 
of bonds and stock have been subscribed. 
Instead of only three representatives of 
the industry, there will be four. S. T. 
Davis, who was chosen by the N. A. 
A. M. to represent it, and E. R. Thomas, 
of Buffalo, who was chosen to represent 
the Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers, were both present at the 
meeting 

A prospectus, printed this forenoon, was 
approved for circulation. Besides the 
names of the officers and directors, it con- 
tained the following information: ‘‘The 
Long Island Motor Parkway will be 
organized and incorporated for the pur- 
pose of acquiring on Long Island a right 
of way approximately 100 feet wide and 
50 miles long. Beginning at a point near 
the city line of Greater New York, the 
parkway will have its- eastern terminus 


II 


near the shore of Peconic bay, Suffolk 
county. On this right of way there will 
be constructed a motoring parkway, prop- 
erly fenced to protect users. It is pro- 
posed to charge for the use of the park- 
way, and establish reasonable regulations 
as to its use. The revenues from this and 
other sources are conservatively estimated 
to more than pay all fixed charges. 

‘*All railroads and highways will be 
crossed above or below grade. These 
highways, crossing the island from north 
to south, will, in time, undoubtedly be 
improved and act as valuable feeders to 
the parkway, making it convenient for 
those who desire to ride daily to and from 
New York. Coincident with the comple- 
tion of the Blackwell’s Island bridge, the 
city of New York is planning vast im- 
provements to the boulevard system of 
Queens borough. 

‘The capital of the Long Island Motor 
Parkway is $2,500,000, divided as fol- 
lows: 25-year gold bonds, at 4 per 
cent, secured by a mortgage on the prop- 
erty—$500 each—#$500,000; preferred 
stock, in shares of $100 each, non-cumula- 
tive, at 5 per cent, $1,000,000; common 
stock, in shares of $100 each, $1,000,000. 
It is proposed that subscribers to the stock 
,Shall underwrite in blocks of one bond, 
$500; ten shares of preferred stock, $1,000, 
and receive as a bonus five shares of com- 
mon stock, $500.’ 


TOM COOPER DEAD 

New York, Nov. 20—Tom Cooper, once 
a champion cyclist and of late years in- 
terested in the Matheson company, was 
killed last night in a motor car accident, 
the result of a collision with a Thomas car 
belonging to Richard A. Stroney. Cooper 
was driving a Matheson in which were two 
women—Miss Virginia Levick and Miss 
Helen Lambert+-and two men. The 
Thomas had stopped in the west drive 
in Central park, near Seventy-seventh 
street, for a fresh supply of gasoline. 
Cooper was coming at a fast speed and 
apparently did not see the Thomas. The 
Matheson crashed into the other machine 
and the occupants of the moving rig were 
pitched into the road. Cooper struck on 
his head. His neck was broken and he 
died instantly. The other occupants of 
the car were picked up, all suffering from 
concussion of the brain. Miss Lambert is 
not expected to live, while Daniel Barka- 
low, an oil merchant, passed away this 
morning at the hospital. 


ALCOHOL FROM CACTUS 


Cotulla, Tex., Nov. 17—Experiments 
made here by representatives of a big 
syndicate are said to have proved it is 
possible to make wood aleohol from ecac- 
tus. In the southwest the cactus attains 
a growth of several feet in height and 
the leaves are broad and contain a large 
proportion of watery substance. It al- 
ready has been discovered that the pulp 
of the leaves is good for paper making. 
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EARLY AND LATE SHOWS 


ANY years will have to elapse 
before the effectiveness of 
early or late shows can be de- 
termined. The British are out 

ma ae with their new models now; 

the continental makers by no means give 
to the world at this time all they have up 
their sleeves—they keep some of the 
trumps to play at the great Paris exhibi- 
tion. In this country the unlicensed mak- 
ers will have shown their new wares pub- 
licly and officially a week hence; the 
makers working under the Selden patent 
are content to wait a month before mak- 
ing a collective exhibit of their wares, 
though their new models are pretty well 
scattered among their agents, so that the 
actual prospective buyer can make a se- 
lection if he desires. Has the licensed 

maker gained anything by holding off a 

month and has the unlicensed maker 

improved his trade chances by showing 

a month ahead of his rival? Prac- 

tically all makers have determined what 

their new cars will be and have purchased 
stock accordingly; then where is the gain, 
one way or another? The independent 
will have placed his business at an early 
date and will set to work filling orders; 
the licensed makers will claim they are 
already sold out or that a later date is 
preferable because it is nearer the actual 
buying season. Results this year will not 
determine which is right, but they will 
bear much study and may show results. 


SHALL WE FLY? 


XEPTICS are on the run—they 
b are being hounded worse than 
they ever have been. They have 
seen the telephone, the wireless 
telegraph, the trolley car, the 
motor car and a few other things that 
were consistently pooh-poohed brought to 
the point not only of success but to such 
a stage of utility in the commercial world 
that, should it be proposed to do without 
them, would cause a mighty howl to be 
raised. They have seen the motor car 
brought to the point of practical utility, 
though a few prefer to hold off admitting 
facts. Only a few years hence there will 
be no doubters and no grumblers—all will 
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realize that, of all the things that have be- 
come practical and useful, the absolutely 
essential thing is the motor car in its pres- 
ent form or the form that will character- 
ize it in the near future, after it has gone 
through a few more stages of refinement. 
The skeptics are as numerous over the 
flying machine as they ever have been 
over anything that has been suggested; in 
fact, there are probably more aeroskeptics 
than of any other breed. But Santos- 
Dumont, Maxim, Knabenshue and a few 
others are firm in the belief that well in- 
side a decade flying machines without the 
aid of a great bag of gas to assist will 
be sailing around with as much frequency 
as motor cars at this age. Jules Verne, 
Darius Green and a few others were not 
off the track; they were the advance 
agents, but they were farther ahead of the 
times than all the others. 


ENGLAND'S BIG SHOW 


REAT BRITAIN is all excite- 
ment over its big motor car 
show, now being held at Olym- 
pia; the great building is 
crowded with exhibitors and the 
notels are filled with visitors, not only 
from the British provinces but from those 
on the continent as well, cable dispatches 
indicating that never before has so much 
interest been displayed in motoring by the 
general public. Right here it is pertinent 
to state that if these big motor car exhi- 


bitions do not seem to pay the manufac- - 


turer directly, it ought to be realized that 
they at least have been responsible for 
arousing the interest of the public in the 
practicability of the motor car, not only 
from the standpoint of pleasure but from 
that of business, and that without shows 
having been held the industry would still 
be in swaddling clothes. According to re- 
ports the makers have apparently become 
pretty well satisfied with the principles 
of present-day construction and design but 
are bending their energies toward refine- 
ment and niceties in construction. There 


is no longer talk of reliability—that is 








admitted. There are questions about 
weight, strength, power and similar mat- 
ters that are to be settled and they will 
be settled in a short period of time. The 
English makers are not having things all 
their own way, by any means, for they 
still have the foreigner to contend with in 
the matter of business, and so long as 
some of their methods are kept in vogue 
they will keep on having foreign competi- 
tion. The continental makers realize, 
more so than do the British and American 
makers, that they must seek an outlet for 
overproduction and they have sought fer- 
tile fields and begun their educational 
work early. What they have accomplished 
not alone in Great Britain but in America 
and other countries will not be easily un- 
done, and this in spite of the tariff re- 
strictions in some countries. But the Brit- 
ish are building good cars—good in de- 
sign, good in detail, good in construction; 
they are progressive in invention and re- 
liable. They are in the field early each 
season and are doing much for motoring. 
CACTUS AS FUEL 

ga HOMAS W. LAWSON ought to 
be sitting in an easy chair 
snickering over the discomfort 
of the Standard Oil Co., or the 
‘*system,’’ as he is wont to call 
it, during these troublesome days for the 
great oil trust. There is not the least dan- 
ger that the Standard does not know, bet- 
ter than any hundred individuals, what 
is going on in the world over the alcohol 
question. If the Standard is not trying 
to control the output of the new fuel it 
is because it is afraid to tackle anything 
more that might bring your Uncle Sam on 
the war path or because it at last realizes 
that this is one task too stupendous for 
even it to tackle. When the system wakes 
up—if it has not already done so—to the 
fact that the cactus, heretofore only an 
enemy of mankind, is known to contain 
immense quantities of liquid from which 
alcohol may be made, it will realize how 
ineffectual would be any attempt to cor- 
ner the alcohol market and thus control 
the price of all fuel used for internal 
combustion motors. The whole southwest- 
ern part of North America is loaded down 
with cactus plants, in many places grow- 
ing 15 to 20 feet in height, and almost un- 
limited in supply. If it is true, as re- 
ported, that alcohol can be made from 
this plant of nature and that the fluid can 
be manufactured and marketed at a price 
to compete with the price of gasoline, 
then, truly, the days of the system’s con 
trol are numbered. If the cactus plant 
ean be turned into aleohol and made to 
compete with the system’s product, it will 
not only become a blessing from this 
standpoint but there may be prospects 
that the cactus lands of the west may at 
no distant date be so depleted of their 
present vegetation and so irrigated as to 
finally be made of general use for the bene- 
fit of the world. The only question is: 
What does the system think about it? 
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Apparently Sam Miles has learned a new 
trade—that of whitewasher. 

Why not hold an exhibition of motor 
car relics—if there are any that are not in 
use? 


The motor car dealers who are offering 
Count Boni jobs as chauffeur are helping 
the cable companies—that’s all. 





Glidden will think he is on a tour for 
his own cup—he will have to make the 
controls on the rails just as he would if 
he were chasing on the roads up through 
Canada. 


The do-something microbe has visited 
Philadelphia and a new club is the result. 
It might be mentioned that this same 
microbe has plenty of time on his hands 
and is ready to book more engagements. 


It is plainly evident Senator Morgan is 
losing his grip, usually pretty strong in 
securing up-to-date attractions. He has 
overlooked the fact that real flying ma- 
chines are to be had and that flying is 
now the proper caper. 


The New York Motor Club’s action in 
deciding to lay heavy hands on. reckless 
motorists who run away after causing per- 
sonal injury might be followed by all 
other clubs in an endeavor to curry favor 
with the public. But don’t overlook the 
club member. 





If the weather is decent during the 
week of the New York show the demon- 
strating rigs will consume sufficient fuel 
to give the Standard Oil Co. profit enough 
to pay all the fines assessed against it in 
the many prosecutions started by the fed- 
eral authorities. 





New York Motor Club’s economy test be- 
comes snow run, Frayer-Miller being only car 
to finish within time limit; no awards made. 

Olympia show opens auspiciously in London 
with 150 exhibitors occupying space; English 
catering to demand for medium-priced cars. 

N. A. A. M. meeting whitewashes exhibitors 
who occupied space in Chicago parts show; 
will support parkway scheme. 

A. R. Pardington is chosen general manager 
of Long Island parkway; million dollars’ worth 
of stock reported sold. 

Irance adopts rules for road race, rejecting 
weight limit on cars and making gasoline con- 
sumption the factor. 

Forecast of French salon shows that fea- 
tures of show will be runabouts and six-cylin- 
der cars. 

Automobile Club of America elects regular 
ticket, Colgate Hoyt being chosen president. 

Germany decides to run road race over Tau- 
nus course at conclusion of Herkomer tour. 

Tom Cooper, prominent in trade, killed in 
motor car accident in New York. — 

C. J. Glidden in Chicago preparing to start 
on railroad trip to Mexico. 























Refined and cultured Paris trembles at the 
word “autobus” which commercial custom forces 
upon it, because of the unwonted mixture of 
Greek and Latin derivatives. The same thing 
in Greek, however, a yard wide and warranted 
not to shrink, would be Polypoliautocinethar- 
mamaxe.—News Item. 





The shades of night were falling fast 

When down the Champ Elysees passed 

The driver of a motor ’bus 

Who heralded his calling thus— 
“Polypoliautocinetharmamaxe.” 











.Who chortled from 





A staid Parisian blinked his eyes 

And looked around in pained surprise. 

Then said the French for ‘“‘I’ll be blamed.” 

Once more the ’bus chauffeur proclaimed— 
“Polypoliautocinetharmamaxe.” 


“Gee Whiz!” Monsieur remarked—in French— 

“He’s choking on a monkey-wrench !” 

But no, for with a solemn yawn, 

The driver of the ’bus went on— 
“Polypoliautocinetharmamaxe.”’ 


“Try that again,” a min asked, 

Esteeming it a fearful task. 

oe with fire in his eyes, 

The strange, linguistic chauffeur cries— 
“Polypoliautocinetharmamaxe.” 


“By Crickety !” a Yankee said, 

“That’s something awful, on the dead. 

Say, mister, if it’s all the same 

To you I'd like to know your name.” 
“Polypoliautocinetharmamaxe.” 

















Alas, alas for classic Greek !— 

That’s what the man essayed to speak— 

But those that heard him couldn’t see 

That Greek for ‘‘autobus’’ would be— 
“Polypoliautocinetharmamaxe.”’ 


And so next morning from the Seine 
They fished the sorrowful remains, 
All cold and bo of the cuss 
is autobus— 
“Polypoliautocinetharmamaxe.”’ 


‘ BN Nets) 








Well might one exclaim: ‘‘Polypoli- 
autocinetharmamaxe, whatever that is.’’ 
And the show only 10 days off! Have 


you heard that expression or one similar 
to it? 





Though a special certificate was given 
the Compound for its work in the economy 
test, it hardly can be said the committee 
is guilty of compounding a felony. 

Motor highway or motor parkway—one 
doesn’t really care what it is called so long 
as the road is all it’s cracked up to be. A 
road by any other name, ete., you know. 

The promoters of the Olympia show in 
London shouldn’t take on too much pride 
over the number of their exhibitors—New 
York, Paris and Chicago are to be heard 
from yet. 

How would you like to be a parts man 
or any sort of a man supplying something 
to the motor car manufacturers just now? 
Does the reader, who is ordinarily a lay- 
man, realize the amount of gentle cussing 
the supply men are receiving at this time 
of the year? 


It is a pretty hard proposition to figure 
so as to end the season with a few road 
records safely anchored. The weather man 
seems to be the boss of the whole situa- 
tion. If the record is made early enough 


to be assured of good roads some other 
fellow may come along and take away the 
glory; if attempted so late as to look 
reasonably safe the weather man may step 
in and put a stop to the attempt. It 
seems to be a toss-up, with the weather 
man as umpire. 





Olympia motor 
show. 

November 23-December 1—London, Stanley 
show, Agricultural hall. 

December 1-8—Motor car show, Grand Cen- 
tral palace, New York. A. C. A. and A. M. 
C.3 x 

December 7-23—Ninth annual show of Auto- 
mobile Club of France, Paris. 

January 5-12—Annual show, Dublin, Ireland. 

January 12-19—Seventh annual show of As- 
sociation of Licensed Automobile Manufactur- 
ers, Madison Square garden, New York. 

January 22-27—Annual Ormond-Daytona 
beach meet, Florida Hast Coast Automobile 
Association. ; 

February 2-9—Chicago show, Coliseum and 
First regiment armory. S&S. Miles, mana- 
ger, 7 East Forty-second street, New York. 

February 11-16—Tri-State motor car show, 
Light Guard armory, Detroit. Tri-State Au- 
tomobile & Sporting Goods Association; E: E. 
McMasters, manager. 

February 18-23—Buffalo show, in Conven- 
tion hall, Automobile Club of Buffalo. D. H. 
Lewis, manager, Teck building, Buffalo. 
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NEW IDEAS FOR FRENCH SALON 


Runabouts and Six-Cylinder Cars Expected To Be Features of 
Big Show Next Month—Darracq To Have Eight Models, 
While Two Are Put Out by Brasier 


Paris, Nov. 12—Although the French 
show does not open until Friday, Decem- 
ber 7, the day before the first of the 
American exhibitions closes in New York 
city, the preparations of the constructors 
promise an elaborate affair. It is not ex- 
pected that this year’s salon will furnish 
much in the way of surprises in construc- 
tion unless someone has something up his 
sleeve, which is not likely, for the French 
designers are seemingly well content with 
the progress they are making. No doubt 
six-cylinder cars will be the feature of the 
show, just as they will be at Olympia, 
which throws open its doors in London 
next Thursday. Considerable interest is 
being shown in the development of the 
big cars with the multi-cylindered motor 
and naturally the curious wish to see what 
the French makers have evolved during 
the summer. Dividing honors with the 
six-cylinder in a miniature way will be the 
runabouts which are now distinctly popu- 
lar here in Paris. 

Probably one of the most noticeable 
poiuts in connection with the show will 
be that the prices of the four-cylinder 
touring cars have suffered a slight slash— 
not much it, is true, but enough to attract 
attention. Those firms which produce the 
six-cylinder will use the knife more than 
do the others. There has been nothing 
heard of a $500 car and if one is shown it 
will not be from the shops of any of the 
big makers.’ P 

One of the biggest exhibits will be made 
by the Darracqs, who will have eight dif- 
ferent models to show, the leaders being 
two runabouts of 7-9 horsepower and 8-10 
horsepower and a 30-40-horsepower six- 
cylinder machine. The move of the Dar- 
racq people in turning their attention to 
the manufacture of a runabout of reliable 
construction and low price is noteworthy. 
The 7-9-horsepower runabout will be known 
as type X and will be a single-cylinder 
affair with 4%-inch bore and 5-inch stroke. 
Battery ignition will be used and cardan- 
shaft transmission. There will be three 
forward speeds and reverse, with direct 
drive on the high gear. The wheelbase 
will be 77 inches and the tread 43 inches, 
while the total weight of the car will be 
1,100 pounds. The engine is carried under 
the bonnet. The price will be about the 
same as asked for the average American 
two-passenger car. The other runabout 
has a two-cylinder 3% by 5-inch motor 
and will have the same wheelbase and 
same size wheels as the other one. The 
tread, however, will be 43 inches and it 
will weigh not more than 1,322 pounds. 
There will be three types of light touring 
ears and two large touring car models. 


The six-cylinder will sell at about the same 
price as is asked for the highest-grade 
American machines. It will have a double 
phaeton side entrance body and the cylin- 
ders will have 4-inch bore and 5-inch 
stroke. There will be two ignition sys- 
tems, four forward speeds and reverse, 
with triple sliding gear and transmission 
by two cardanshafts between the motor 
and gearbox. The wheelbase will be 131 
inches and the tread 53 inches, while the 
change speed lever will be on the side of 
the car instead of under the steering 
wheel, which has been the Darracq cus- 
tom in the past. 

It is the intention of the Mors makers 
to confine their attention wholly to four 
and six-cylinder models. There is to be a 
new Mors ecarbureter, but just what it 
will be is not yet known. There is a 
special metal clutch, while all the models 
have four speeds and reverse, with the 
brakes the same as fitted to this year’s 
ears. A platform spring system will be 
employed, while there is no spark control. 
Another noticeable thing is that there is 
nothing but the sight-feed lubricator on 
the dash, while a gear-driven pump takes 
eare of the lubrication. A nicety in con- 
struction is a round hole in the footboard 
for the pedals instead of a slit. The 10 
and 15-horsepower models have their four 
eylinders cast in one block, while on the 
17, 28 and 45-horsepower models of this 
type the cylinders are cast in pairs. The 
six-cylinder model has a 50-horsepower 
motor. On the 10-horsepower chassis, 
which is designed for cab work, and on 
the 15-horsepower chassis cardan trans- 
mission will be used, but on all the others 
chain-drive will be employed. 

Brasier intends to get along with just 
two models and in his 16-26-horsepower 
and 30-40-horsepower cars he has put much 
thought. Chain drive will be employed on 
both of them and he has secured a sugges- 
tion of speed and stability by lowering the 
chassis from 26 to 24 inches from the 
ground and shoving the radiator back a 
bit. He has increased the width of the 
rear of his chassis from 33 to 39 inches, 
giving him a more comfortable body. To 
obtain a wider steering range he has nar- 
rowed the chassis in front, cutting it to 
31 inches, while he has settled on 97 inches 
for the wheelbase of his short chassis and 
106 inches for his long one. There is little 
flexibility to the long, wide springs and 
he uses the Truffault shock absorber. The 
steering gear has been strengthened and 
the size of the steering column increased. 
The engine, too, has been carefully consid- 
ered, and it will be noticed that it will 
have a trifle less offset in 1907, while the 





pistons will be long and tne cams cut solid 
with the camshafts. Ignition is to be by 
low-tension magneto and the Brasier make- 
and-break. Lubrication of the cylinders 
can be cut down for town use, while the 
oiling itself will be cared for by a gear- 
driven pump, worked off the ignition cam- 
shaft. Through the adoption of a new 
horizontal carbureter Brasier declares he 
gets more power, greater flexibility and 
increased economy of fuel. The carbure- 
ter is equipped with an automatic supple- 
mentary air inlet. Of the 1906 features 
the leather-faced cone clutch, the two 
diverging exhaust pipes at the rear and 
the large diameter brake drums have been 
maintained. The thermo-syphon water 
circulation will be used on the smaller 
model, while on the big one there will be 
a centrifugal pump and a radiator like 
those used on this year’s racer. 

The Bayard has dropped the 10-12-horse- 
power short chassis and on the high-pow- 
ered cars the maker will use the ordinary 
spark plugs he fitted to his medium and 
low-powered models. The Bayard people 
did not have any trouble to mention with 
their models this year, so they have let 
well enough alone and have not made any 
structural changes. They have added two 
new models, one of them an 8-10-horse- 
power car with a 3% by 4%-inch two- 
cylinder motor, and a 10-14-horsepower 
four-cylinder model with 3 by 3%-inch 
bore and stroke. It also is the intention 
to turn out a four-cylinder model for cab 
service, the chassis being raised at the rear 
and narrowed in front. This will be a 
distinct departure from the Bayard cabs 
now in service and the new model has so 
impresssed a Parisian cab company that 
it has placed a large order for them. While 
there are now three six-cylinder racers out 
on the road, it is not the intention of the 
company to offer any of this type for sale 
this year. It is the intention to see how 
the racers stand the work before putting 
the big motor into a touring car. 

Like the Darracq and Mors, the Mer- 
cedes people will also put out a six-cylin- 
der, one of 75 horsepower. There also will 
be a 34-horsepower and a 45-horsepower 
ear with four-cylinder motors. Not many 
changes will be made in the 1907 Mercedes, 
the newest thing being the Von Soden car- 
bureter, which is entirely new, being treat- 
ed by hot water instead of hot air. The 
chain-driven pump has been abolished in 
favor of a bevel-gear one. 


FEDERAL CENSUS STATISTICS 

Washington, D. C., Nov, 17—The census 
bureau has compiled figures about the 
motoring industries in Illinois in 1904, 
which forms a part of the census of manu- 
factures for 1905. The number of estab- 
lishments in 1904 was eight and the total 
capital invested was $378,536, of which 
$2,500 was in land, $3,000 in buildings, 
$209,654 in machinery, tools, etc/, and 
$163,382 in cash and sundries. The-num- 
ber of wage-earners was 146, to whom 








$100,433 was paid in wages during the 
census year. Miscellaneous expenses in 
that year amounted to $61,721 and the 
<ost of the materials used amounted to 
$104,390. The value of the product was 
$327,710. 
ported as manufacturing bodies and parts, 
the capital invested being $22,331. The 
value of the product was $29,005. Refer- 
ring to motor cars the federal census -re- 
port for Ohio in 1904 says that among the 
leading industries in the state this indus- 
try showed the largest percentage of in- 
<rease, which fact emphasizes its growth. 
It was forty-first in rank among the indus- 
tries of the state in 1900 and thirty-eight 
in 1904. There were three establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of motor cars 
in 1900 and fourteen in 1904. The capital 
increased from $68,500 to $3,544,162, or 
over 50 per cent, and the value of the 
product from $145,000 to $5,788,563, or 
nearly 40 per cent. The number of wage- 
earners increased from eighty-six to 2,277, 
and the wages paid increased from $51,826 
to $1,368,810. Both in number and in 
wages paid there was an increase of more 
than 25 per cent. Miscellaneous expenses 
increased from $13,918 to $677,374 and the 
<ost of the materials used increased from 
$60,344 to $2,298,651. Of the total capi- 
tal invested $83,050 was in land, $518,952 
in buildings, $751,304 in machinery, tools, 
ete., and $2,190,856 in cash and sundries. 
Cleveland is the seat of the industry, hav- 
ing in 1904 seven establishments, with a 
capital of 2,653,837, employing 1,504 wage- 
earners, and having a product valued in 
1904 at $4,256,979. Establishments manu- 
facturing bodies and parts to the number 
of eight are reported for the state. The 
capital was $681,367 and the value of the 
product in 1904 was $569,601. 


EMPEROR AT THE SHOW 

Berlin, Nov. 8—Thirty thousand people 
attended the Berlin show yesterday, among 
them Emperor William, who took an active 
interest in everything connected with the 
affair. Aecompanied by his suite he made 
the rounds, stopping long enough at the 
Mercedes stand to compliment the makers 
and tell them he had several of their cars 
in the royal garage. The Neuve Automobil 
Gessellschaft stand had on it a car or- 
dered by the king of Roumania and here 
William stopped long enough to look it 
over and express himself as pleased that 
the Roumanian had been converted to mo- 
toring, although he joked a little about a 
large electric light which had been placed 
inside the limousine, saying the princess 
would smash the feather on her hat get- 
ting in. What took William’s eye, though, 
was an oninibus which struck him as be- 
ing decidedly practical. He expressed his 
astonishment that the postal authorities 
had not interested themselves more in this 
class of vehicle and substituted them for 
the old run-down post omnibuses which ply 
in districts where no railway transportation 
exists at the present time. 


Four establishments were re- — 
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N. A. A. M. Whitewashes Those 
Who Bought Space in Parts 
Exhibition in Chicago 





New York, Nov. 17—There were present 


‘at the regular monthly meeting of the 


executive committee of the N. A. A. M. 
last Wednesday Messrs. Cutler, Budlong, 
Kittridge, Metzger, Goss, Innis, Davis, 
Kirk, Briscoe, Waldon and Miles. Mr. 
Pardington and Mr. Thompson, represent- 
ing the highway association which is to 
construct a 60-mile road for the exclusive 
use of motorists on Long Island, attended 
the meeting and gave a complete outline 
of the essociation’s plans. The executive 
committee promised them the moral sup- 
port of the association, and elected S. T. 
Davis, Jr., to represent the national asso- 
ciation on the board of directors of the 
highway association, 
The report of the show committee dealt 
at length with the cases of a number of 
concerns which exhibited at an wunsanc- 
tioned show held in Chicago in September, 
who have since applied for space at the 
sanctioned shows. The rules of the associ- 
ation provide that no concern which ex- 
hibits at an unsanctioned motor show shall 
be permitted to exhibit at any sanctioned 
show, which had been interpreted to mean 
that those who took part in the unsanc- 
tioned show would not be permitted to 
exhibit at either of the shows in New 
York or the show to be held in Chicago 
next February. A large number of letters 
had been received whose writers stated, 
with evident truth, either that they were 
unaware of the existence of the rule or 
that they had been led to suppose that an 
exhibit at a parts show would not debar 
them from participation in the annual 
motor carshows, After a full discussion of 
the subject, the executive committee took 
the ground that inasmuch as the exhibits 
at the unsanctioned show were exclusively 
of parts and accessories, and that it was 
not, therefore, clearly a motor car show, 
there might have been a reasonable doubt 
whether it was a motor car show within 
the meaning of the rules, and decided that 
exhibitors thereat shall not be debarred 
from participation from the sanctioned 
shows by reason of their having exhibited. 
The contest committee, which has in 
charge the preparation of a set of rules 
for a contest in 1907, reported that three 
meetings had been held during the month, 
one lasting an entire day and two others 
half a day apiece; that the committeé 
had worked earnestly in an endeavor to 
formulate rules which would be acceptable 
both to the trade and public, but that at 
least one further full-day session would be 
necessary before it would be possible to 
present a formal report. Subsequently 
the committee arranged to meet in Detroit 
on November 27. At the October meeting 
of the association it was decided that all 
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matters relative to exhibits of parts and 
accessories should thereafter be left for 
decision to the Motor and Accessory Man- 
ufacturers, the executive committee there- 
fore amended the sanction rule, so that it 
now reads as follows: 


No person, firm, company or association shall 
be permitted to exhibit, directly or indirectly, 
in his or their own name, or in the name of 
an agent, dealer, jobber, branch house or any 
other person, firm, company or association who 
or which has or have exhibited or contracted 
to exhibit a motor car or motor cars, or per- 
mit a motor car or motor cars made or im- 
ported by him or them, which he or they own 
or control to be exhibited at any motor car 
show held in the United States, after the ist 
day of September, 1904, which has not been 
officially sanctioned by the National Associa- 
tion of Autombile Manufacturers, or who 
has exhibited or contracted to exhibit, or 
permitted parts, accessories or other goods con- 
nected with the motor car industry, made or 
imported by him or them, or which he or they 
own or control to be exhibited at any motor 
car parts or accessories show held in the 
United States, after the 1st day of September, 
1904, which has not been officially sanctioned 
by the National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers, or the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers. 


NEW FRENCH RACE RULES 
Paris, Nov. 9—Rules to govern the next 


‘ great French road race have been an- 


nounced and include a total abandonment 
of the weight limit on the competing cars. 
There is a rider to the effect that only a 


»certain gasoline consumption will be al- 


lowed. This regulation will of course 
limit the power of the motors and is an 
important and decisive modification to the 
old road race rules. Removable rims 
are to be allowed —at least for the pres- 
ent — which seems to imply that opinion 
is divided in respect to their employment. 
As a matter of fact, conflicting interests 
and patent questions come in here and a 
decided view is practically impossible at 
this juncture. The speed race will, it is esti- 
mated, give the public valuable indications 
concerning the resistance of the chassis, 
the consumption of such a class of motor 
and the wear in tires, a point on which 
very vague information has hitherto been 
vouchsafed to the outsider. As regards 
consumption, it is stated that a quantity 
of about 65 gallons will be allowed. 


A. C. A.”"S NEW OFFICERS 

New York, Nov. 20—At the annual 
meeting of the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica last night it was announced the new 
clubhouse will be ready for occupancy 
Christmas. There was no opposition to 
the regular ticket, which was elected as 
follows: President, Colgate Hoyt; first 
vice-president, Dr. Schuyler Skaats Wheel- 
er; second vice-president, John E. Borne; 
third vice-president, General George Moore 
Smith; treasurer, W. 8. Fanshawe. Three 
governors to serve 3 years—Dave H. 
Morris, A. R. Shattuck and W. E. Scar- 
ritt. The report of President Morris 
showed that the club has reached the limit 
of 1,000 active members and has besides 
235 associate and six life members. Dur- 
ing the club year, just closed, 384 new 
members were elected. 
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HE coming season gives assur- 
ance of at least two motor car 
eoncerns that will manufacture 
air and water-cooled motors, 
both of which, however, have 

been exponents of the air- 
cooling system. Of these two, the 
Aerocar Co., Detroit, Mich., which en- 
tered the field but a year ago, has an- 
nounced for 1907 a model F, 40-horse- 
power, four-cylinder, water-cooled chas- 
sis which has been in the tester’s and 
demonstrator’s hands for several months 
and already has established recognition to 
a consideration such as was accorded the 
first Aerocar model when exhibited at the 
Armory show in New York last January. 
The car has a 112-inch wheelbase, general 
accommodation for five passengers and 
roomy front and tonneau seats. But ‘the 
Aerocar firm will not pin all of its faith 
to water-cooling, neither will it discard 
air-cooling principles after a use of 1 year. 
The present air-cooled Aerocar will be con- 
tinued under the trade name of model D, 
it appearing in practically unchanged lines, 
save for desultory refinements, coupled 
with slight alterations in minor designs. 
(ts general layout incorporates a four-cyl- 
inder, air-cooled motor in-front of the dash, 
with jump spark ignition, and a transmis- 
sion system employing leather-faced cone 
clutch, sliding gearset and shaft drive. The 
Aerocar bearing problem has been solved 
by the use of plain bronze for the crank- 
shaft, bronze for the camshaft, rollers in 
the gearset, balls in the rear axles and 
balls in the front road wheels. 

The motor -consists of four cylinders ar- 
ranged vertically under the hood. They 
are cast separately and are made of a 
special gray iron mixture, fine grained and 
close, without speck or blowhole. They 
have a 4-inch bore and a 4-inch stroke, 
both cylinders and pistons being ground 
to mirror smoothness. The pistons have 
four close-fitting rings, three at the top 
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and one at the bottom, and are grooved 
to insure an even distribution of oil. All 
parts, pistons, wristpins and connecting 
rods, weigh exactly the same, giving a per- 
fect balance of reciprocating parts, thus 
tending to eliminate vibration. For cool- 
ing each cylinder has twenty-one sym- 
metrical flanges, which give a total radi- 
ating surface of 1,155 square inches. A 
15-inch fan, mounted on Hess-Bright ball- 
bearings at the front, and driven by a belt 
from the crankshaft, forces a last of air 
over this surface. The six-sheet brass 
blades of the fan are slightly concave and 
the outer ends are naturally larger, causing 
a greater blast to strike the third and 
fourth cylinders, thereby giving a due pro- 
portion of cooling air to the cylinders and 
assuring them of equal cooling with the 
first and second cylinders. 

Both inlet and exhaust valves are locat- 
ed in the cylinderhead and are of good 
size. They are operated by a rocker arm 
and push rod with a wide roller plunger 
on the camshaft. There is but one cam- 
shaft carried within the crankcase on the 
left side which can be removed without 
disturbing the valve adjustment, valve 
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springs, push rods or rollers. All gears 
run in a dust and oiltight case. The 
crankshaft is a one-piece hammered forg- 
ing, ground and fitted with five wide bear- 
ings. The aluminum crankcase is divided 
into an upper and lower half. It has four 
cross sections. which keep the oil evenly 
distributed to the four cylinders and four 
connecting rods under all road conditions. 
On the right side are two hand plates 
fastened with thumb screws, each having 
an opening of 3% by 9% inches, which 
make inspections of the motor very easy. 
At the bottom are four drains for flush- 
ing purposes. 

The jump spark system of ignition is 
used. The spark plugs are placed in the 
side of the motor where they are swept 
by the incoming gases, keeping them clean 
and free from soot and the current is sup- 
plied by a storage battery of 6 volts, with 
an auxiliary set of dry cells placed on the 
subframe. The commutator has special 
hardened tool-steel roller contacts and is 
placed in a vertical position, rendering it 
very accessible. It is driven by a bevel 
gear from the camshaft.’ The spark coil 
has four units in one and is carried on the 
dash in mahogany case where it is easy to 
locate ignition troubles. The spark lead 
is on the steering column. The carbureter 
of Schebler manufacture is of the float 
feed type. The float is concentric with the 
spraying nozzle and there is a compensat- 
ing air valve to insure economy of fuel. 
The one carbureter on the left side of the 
motor feeds all four cylinders. Its throttle 
control rests with a finger lever on the 
steering wheel. The gasoline tank is 
under the front seat and has a capacity of 
17 gallons and has four cross sections to 
prevent the gasoline from splashing. 

The splash system of lubrication is used. 
It is aided by a mechanical oiler, driven by 
belt from the camshaft and placed under 
the hood. It has four leads and forces oil 
to every cylinder. The three oil grooves 

















in’ each piston keep an even film of oil 
about them at all times. The transmission 
gears and the differential gears run in oil 
and dust-tight cases. The muffler is con- 
structed so that it does its work very ef- 
fectively. It is practically noiseless. The 
clutch is a light aluminum casting faced 
with a special leather. It moves laterally 
on two annular ball-bearings and is oper- 
ated by the left pedal which can be ad- 
justed to the operator’s convenience. 

The transmission is of the sliding gear 
type, with three speeds forward and one 
reverse, the high gear being on direct 
drive. All the gears on the countershaft 
and the mainshaft are of special nickel 
steel, and run in a dust and oilproof alumi- 
num casing. The top can be easily re- 
moved for inspection and two holes are 
provided through which the packing of 
grease can be renewed from time to time. 
Roller-bearings serve throughout. The 
longitudinal driveshaft has _ especiallly 
heavy, hardened and ground universal 
couplings enclosed in dustproof casings. 
Provision is made for renewing the pack- 
ing and grease. The pinionshaft runs on 
American ball-bearings and the entire 
mechanism is completely housed, protecting 
it from dust and mud. The bevel gears 
are in combination with the differential in 
the rear axle and all have special hardened 
teeth. When the car is loaded the shaft is 
practically in a straight line. 

One-piece channel-section pressed steel is 
used in the construction of the frame and 
drop members. The flanges of the side 
members are 1% inches wide by 4 inches 
deep. The intersections are strengthened 
with heavy gussets, preventing the possi- 
bility of becoming loose. Four semi-ellip- 
tical springs of eight leaves each are used; 
the front pair, 41 inches long, is secured 
under the frame at the front and shackled 
with a double hanger at the rear end; the 
rear pair, 48 inches long, is attached on the 
outside of the frame, giving freedom of 
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AEROCAR CONE CLUTCH 


action, with a bracket at the front and a 
double hanger at the rear. All nuts are 
drilled through the bolts and secured with 
a key. The rear axle is constructed of 
steel tubing and has two-point ball-bear- 
ings, with ball races ground in position 
and the cones ground internally and ex- 
ternally. The hubs, brake drums, brake 
disks and pinion housings are made from 
drawn sheet steel, and the housing is 
packed with grease, is dustproof and oil- 
proof, and has provision for refilling. The 


bevel-gear floating differential relieves the ~ 


large gear mount from all flexure of axles. 
Each axle end is machined to exact taper, 
allowing of easy removal of the hubs and 
in doing this the adjustment of the bear- 
ings in the axle is not affected. The front 
axle is of seamless steel tubing 2% inches 
in diameter. The steering knuckles are 
forgings, fitted with self-seating and ad- 
justing ball-bearings. The jaws are so 
arranged that the spring supports are 
dropped considerably below the wheel cen- 
ters, giving a hang to the car favoring 
stability and steady mding qualities. The 
steering connecting rod is back of the axle 
and is attached to the knuckle levers by 
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jaw ends with a wide and durab.e bearing. 

The steering is of the worm and nut de- 
sign, equipped with ball thrust bearings. 
The universal joints are packed in grease, 
requiring practically no attention. There 
is quick action between the steering wheel 
and the front wheels and a short turning 
radius. The spark and throttle levers are 
above the steering wheel but move inde- 
pendently from it. On the right side of 
the car is one brake lever and one change 
speed lever. The left pedal operates the 
clutch and the right the transmission 
brake. The emergency brakes are of the 
internally expanding type, of large diam- 
eter and located in the rear hubs. They 
are faced with a camel’s hair belting and 


they operate through equalizers and en- 


gage evenly on both wheels, making ad- 
justment easy and preventing sliding. 
They hold in either direction, thus making 
a rachet or sprag unnecessary. 

The new body lines are in keeping with 
the trend of ideas of the season, A straight 
mahogany dash bound with heavy brass 
moulding is used, to which the spark coil 
is attached. The bonnet is of cold-rolled 
sheet steel, hinged at the top and is held 
in place by special fasteners which make 
it proof against rattling. The steel mud 
guards have an inside section to protect 
the body from mud and water. The car 
weighs with standard equipment 2,000 
pounds. 


NEW FRANKLIN RUNABOUT 


The H, H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., has added a new car to its line for 
1907 to be known as the model G run- 
about. While in former descriptions of 
the coming season’s cars they listed a car 
under the same model title, the present car 
is along different lines entirely, being 
strictly in the runabout class and not a 
combination or convertible touring car. 
This car weighs 1,250 pounds. The maxi- 
mum speed is 45 miles an hour, giving a 
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combination which will meet the demand 
so long felt for a speedy shaft-driven 
runabout. The motor is like that on the 
model G touring car, having four cylinders 
with a rating of 12 horsepower. The 
change gear and emergency brake opera- 
tion is similar in construction to that used 
on all the Franklin cars, being the self- 
finding type, so designed that all move- 
ments in changing gears are such as to be 
natural to the operator. The body is 
placed well back, giving good space be- 
tween the dash and seat. The steering col- 
umn and levers are arranged in a manner 
which, while giving a free passage for 
entering and leaving the car, makes their 


operation an easy matter. The seats are 
full and ample, being of the bucket type, 
upholstered in black leather. The uphol- 
stery is smooth, with a well-formed roll 
around the edge of the seat and across the 
front of the cushion. The turtle back 
hamper is large and symmetrically de- 
signed, being made with a bottom and so 
built as to be easily removed when it is 
desired to clean the deck of the car. The 
mudguards are somewhat different from 
those in other models of Franklin cars and 
hang lower. Instead of a long running 
board with cumbersome boxes, a short step- 
like affair is conveniently placed to which 
is attached the front and rear guards. The 
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absence of the battery and tool boxes also 
tends to give the car a lighter and more 
trim appearance. The wheel base is 90 
inches, tread 56 inches, front wheels 30 
inches equipped with 4-inch tires. Full 
elliptical springs and wood sills are used 
on this model, the car being finished in 
royal blue, finely striped. 


LATEST TOLEDO BATTERY 


What is claimed to be a non-sulphating, 
non-leaking and non-slopping storage bat- 
tery for motor cars is a new offering that 
has just been made by the Toledo Storage 
Battery Co., Toledo, O. No wood enters 
into its construction, the retaining jar be- 
ing made of extra strong ebonite, or vul- 
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eanite, which is divided into apartments 
forming cells. A rubber band, encircling 
the bottom of the case, and two rubber 
bumpers across the bottom of the jar pro- 
tect the new battery from vibration. The 
cover is made from hard rubber or vulcan- 
ite and is set on a shoulder within the top 
of the jar, this covering being sealed with 
a pure gum gasket, preventing any and all 
leakage of acid between the edge of the 
cover and the shoulder of the case. That 
no acid may be allowed to creep up the 
terminal posts, there are gum gaskets 
around the terminal posts, the gaskets 
veing held firmly in place by hard rubber 
washers and lock nuts. Gas ventilating 
caps permit of the gas being thrown off 
without any leaking or slopping out of the 
acid. Terminals, nuts and trimmings are 
made of brass, coated with an acid-proof 
solution. The cover is firmly held in place 
by four steel spring clamps-which permit 
of the cover being easily removed in 
taking the battery apart. To further shut 
off the destructive influence of the acid, a 
rubber handle, instead of one of leather, 
is provided. The battery is lighter than 
former makes. With only four plates, the 
company claims more amperage for the 
new battery than may be secured with bat- 
teries of more plates, the concern also 
claiming that the battery may be charged 
and discharged at a high rate without in- 
jury, that it will give more mileage than 
any other battery on the market, the new 
invention being used for both sparking 
and lighting. The concern has outgrown 
its present Ottawa street plant, so a new 
location for the making of the battery 
on a far Jarger scale is being looked after. 
The company has applied for a patent to 
cover all the new features. 


STODDARD-DAYTON MODEL F 

With the advent of 1907 the Stoddard- 
Dayton motor car enters upon the third 
year of its history; a year which promises 
to eclipse the preceding two because of 
sales already reported, due primarily to the 
reputation of the car so far and to the 
improvements already announced for next 
year’s machine. The claims for quiet run- 
ning, so noticeable during the past couple 
of years, are borne out in the new model 
which has been on the road since the Glid- 
den tour of the past summer when a new 
ear it made such a favorable showing. 
For 1907 the trade name of model F has 
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been bestowed on the touring car accom- 
modating five. The runabout is designat- 
ed model H. A limousine body is also 
furnished for the car. Compared with 
past models the great Stoddard-Dayton 
feature for the coming season is the new 
engine, made entirely in the plant of the 
Dayton Motor Car Co. and different from 
the Rutenber types that preceded it. To 
this new factor can be added that of in- 
creased body size and larger wheels. The 
1907 car is a Stoddard-Dayton from front 
to rear and is not an assembled machine. 
Model F, the 1907 type, differs in small de- 
gree from D, this year’s touring car. Not 
only F, but all Stoddard-Dayton 1907 cars 
are driven by a Stoddard-Dayton motor. 
It is a motor of absolute interchangeabil- 
ity, noiseless, accurately machined, and 
with bearing lengths greater than mechan- 
ically required—a feature that prolongs 
the life of the motor. The motor has four 
vertical cylinders, cast in pairs—45¢-inch 
bore and 5-inch stroke. The cylinders are 
bored, ground and lapped with crude oil 
avd ground glass, giving a gun-barrel fin- 
ish. Waterjackets surround each cylinder 
and all valves. Inlet and exhaust valves, 
located on opposite sides of the motor and 
mechanically operated from camshafts run- 
ning inside of crankcase, insure good lubri- 
cation to these parts. All Stoddard-Day- 
ton motor vitals are accessible. The valves 
and stems, of one piece and actuated by 
valve lifter guides, are of exceptional 
length. The crankshaft runs in nickel 
babbitt boxes, all hand-scraped. Long 
bronze lifter cages prevent valve pound- 
ing, and quietness is further insured, for 
all cam and engine gears, the former of 
rawhide, are enclosed. Valve lifter studs, 
fitted with fiber disks, are noiseless when 
the lifter strikes the valve stem—an ex- 
clusive Stoddard-Dayton idea of motor con- 
struction. Each piston, waterjacketed the 
entire length of the stroke, is fitted with 
three machined piston rings. Brass eccen- 
tric oiler rings are attached to the crank 
on each side of the center bearing and 
within each main or end bearing. All 
bearings are placed in the upper half of 
the aluminum crankcase, the lower half 
serving as the oil pen. Adjustments of 
the main engine and crankshaft end of 
the connecting rods are made by means of 
brass shims. Connecting rod bearings are 
securely locked, nuts and a steel double 
end locking strip, preventing backing 
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up. Ready entrance and exit of gases, 
assuring high speed and preventing the 
trapping of burned gases, are insured by 
the lift and size of the valves. The shaft 


running from the forward gear to the , 


pump has a double universal joint which 
allows for strains and permits the removal 
of the pump without disturbing the gears. 
Only a simple packing ring is needed to 
prevent leakage while the motor is idle, 
for tne only pressure is the slight one 
from the water itself at its highest point 
in the circuit. A water-tight joint, with 
brass top plate, is used at the water outlet. 
Only half the usual numter of joints are 
found at the intake and exhaust ports, em- 
phasizing- simplified construction. The 
valves are all interchangeable and are 
large in cross area. 


AEROCAR DIFFERENTIAL 















Instead of using double-ended stud bolts — 


—round’ rods threaded at each end—the 
‘ylinders are bolted to the crankease to 
stay. One end is screwed into the case 
and on the other are screwed the nuts that 


hold the eylinder to its seat. Forced to 
tke highest limit of strain, it is not an 
tncommon thing when a nut is loosened 
for these stud bolts to back out of their 
seat in the crankease. To prevent this 
destruction of a perfect hold, so essential, 
there has been successfully adopted a regu- 
lar, square-headed bolt that comes through 
the crankease and on the under side is 
cast a squared shoulder. 

A pressure-feed, mechanical lubricator is 
positively driven by a ball-bearing eccen- 
tric and strap to a ratchet on the oiler. 
Delivered direct to the main engine bear- 
ings in the required quantities, the oil 
passes from these bearings outwardly to a 
grooved eccentric ring and thence through 
tube connections direct to the rod bearings. 
The oil passes outwardly along the bear- 
ings and is in turn thrown by the action 
of the crankshaft to the piston pins and 
cylinder walls. This assures the delivery 
of clean oil not only to the main and wrist- 
pin kearings tut to the cylinders and pis- 
tons as well. The oiler has four feeds, 
one to each of the three crankshaft bear- 
ings and the fourth to the ton of the 
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STODDARD-DAYTON Mopet F TouRING CAR 


commutator. The plungers for each oil 
feed afford a decided advantage in making 
it possible to give a preliminary flushing 
by moving them up and down by hand. 
The convex top pistons have three rings 
above the connecting rod pin and three oil 
grooves. Between these the outer piston 
wall is cut baék to relieve friction aad al- 
low an oil pocket for better lubrication. 
A float-feed automatic carbureter is op- 
erated by the control member located on 
the quadrant under the steering wheel. 
The carbureter in a Stoddard-Dayton closes 
mechanically as soon as the clutch is with- 
drawn and upon allowing the clutch to re- 
engage is mechanically opened to the pre- 
determined point, this preventing the mo- 
tor racing and saving gasoline. In the 
ignition two storage batteries are used in 
connection with a dash-quad separate unit 
coil, Batteries are connected up singly. A 
five-terminal special timer is driven by 
bevel gears from one of the camshafts in- 
side the crankcase. This timer, openly lo- 
eated, is constantly lubricated from the 
pressure lubricator. High pressure cables, 
run from the plugs through a hard rubber 
tube to the coil, act as a safeguard against 
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foreign matter or shortcircuiting of these. 

Actuated by a heavy pressure spring the 
leather-faced internal cone clutch can eas- 
ily be removed by uncoupling the forward 
universal and dropping the shifting yoke. 
The clutch is operated by a pedal of long 
leverage, and ball thrusts are used for the 
clutch spring and cone proper. In the 
1907 models radius rods are used and have 
been designated as fully paid up Stoddard- 
Dayton policies of insurance against spring 
troubles. These radius rods carry all the 
forward motion from the rear axle to the 
framework of the car, relieving the 
springs from the severe strains of driving 
and taking up the road shocks. They are 
made of seamless steel tubing. The rear 
springs, now hung on shackles at both 
ends, instead of anchored at the fore end, 
have nothing to do but support the weight 
of frame and body. A clutch-driven float- 
ing type of rear axle is used, fitted 
throughout with Timken adjustable roller 
bearings. The entire differential and axles 
ean be withdrawn without the use of jack 
or pit. The differential is of the bevel 
gear type and with roller bearings and 
runs in a constant supply of hard grease, 





requiring but little attention. The main 
bevel gears are five pitch, 144-inch face, 
carefully and accurately cut and hardened. 
The radius or strut rods are swiveled on 
the rear axle and are fitted with a ball 
working in a similar shaped socket at the 
forward end, carrying the axle at right 
angle to the frame and assuring freedom 
of movement. In the front axle the spe- 
cial I-beam section is retained. It is one 
piece. Steering knuckles and arms are 
drop forgings. Steering spindles are hard- 
ened and rotate in steel-lapped bushings 
driven in each yoke end of the axle, a 
construction that makes for long life. 
Steering arms are attached to the spindles 
by means of broached holes, then brazed. 

In the 1907 models the lines of the body 
have been improved. The wheels of model 
F are 34-inch instead of 32-inch; the seats 
are 2 inches wider and fenders are en- 
closed. The valued feature of enclosed 
propeller shaft is retained. All brakes are 
enlarged and are the expanding floating 
ring type, with large, expanding lugs and 
cranks, making adjustments and take-ups 
simple. Action by the foot brake, con- 
trolled by a pedal of long leverage, is not 
only easy but effective. The emergency 
brakes, expanding in the rear wheels, and 
the foot brake are inter-connected with 
the clutch and the clutch in turn is con- 
nected with the throttle, so the applica- 
tion of either brake withdraws the clutch 
and throttles the motor. Both spark and 
throttle control levers are located. on the 
steering column. They can be operated 
by the fingers of the left hand without 
removing the hand from the wheel. The 
gear shift lever, located on the right side 
of the operator inside the frame, travels 
in an H-slot guide. The emergency lever 
is on the right side of the car, outside the 
frame, and when not in use assumes a 
vertical position back of the footboard 
and although entirely out of the way is 
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readily accessible. The artillery wheels, 
34 inches in diameter and with 4-inch 
tires, are fitted with Timken adjustable 
bearings. The front wheels are securely 
locked by adjusting nut, slotted locknut 
and cotterpin. The rear wheels are locked 
by adjusting nut, three-lipped lock washer 
and locking nut. One lip engages the ad- 
justing nut, another enters the axle tube 
and the third engages the locking nut, 
making the locking dependably sure. 

A selective type of transmission—giving 
three speeds and reverse—is still used, 
controlled: by a single lever operating in 


an H-slot guide, enabling the operator to © 


change. from one. speed into any other 
speed without passing through any gears. 
The two sliding gears are broached and 
travel on a squared shaft. The gears on 
the countershaft are retained by Wood- 
ruff keys and are held in position by tubu- 
lar spacers that prevent any displacement 
on the countershaft. By bringing the 
gear shift lever to the center of the guide 
a neutral position occurs between every 
speed and every gear. All gears are steel 
forgings, accurately cut with combination 
pitch teeth. Timken adjustable roller 
bearings are used throughout and all bear- 
ings are capped with a notched cup for 
adjustments. With the main transmission 
driving shaft at the top the aluminum 
transmission case is rendered oil tight. 
The transmission and motor are connected 
by a double universal joint of Stoddard- 
Dayton construction. This universal— 
shaped like a double T, with the cross 
branches at right angles—is forged, ma- 
chined, hardened and fitted with square, 
ease-hardened blocks. These, in turn, 
travel in two slotted members, giving free- 
dom of movement in every direction. They 
are packed with grease and bound in 
leather casings, 

The car frame is made of eight-gauge 
hot-rolled stock with gusset plates. All 
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INTAKE SIDE OF THE STODDARD-DAYTON MOTOR 


springs are made of a special crucible 
steel, subjected to severe tests for break- 
ing or setting. Each leaf is double-lipped 
at each end, holding it in alignment with 
all strain removed from the spring clips. 
Springs are 50 inches in the rear and 40 
inches in front and 2 inches wide. 


THE 1907 FRAYER-MILLER 


Most noticeable in the initial announce- 
ment of the Oscar Lear Automobile Co., 


Columbus, ©., is the featuring of a new 


50-horsepower, seven-passenger car, the six- 
cylinder model not being seriously consid- 
ered by the company for the approaching 
season; in fact, only manufactured on 
order. The 1907 50-horsepower machine, 
as might be expected, carries a few of the 
more prominent points, evidenced in the 
Vanderbilt cup racers built by this con- 
cern during the present season, in that one 
camshaft is used for operating both sets 
of valves; but a pronounced difference 
exists in the discarding of the Belden 
transmission, as used on the racing ma- 
chines, a selective transmission set afford- 
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ing four speeds ahead and one for revers- 
ing being regular on this machine. 

In building up the mainframe of the 
50 a little European practice appears in 
raising the frame pieces above the back 
axle, thus lowering the front part of the 
ear framework perceptibly, yet leaving 
ample room for spring action in rear, and 
still giving a 12-inch clearance, sufficient 
for any American road. Side pieces of the 
frame are made straight from front to 
rear—no offset at the dash—and besides 
being tied together by several cross pieces, 
reinforced with large gusset plates, a 
couple of long, angular braces extend from 
the center of the rear cross pieces to the 
side pieces where they carry the blocks 
for the attachment of the top of the ellip- 
tical scroll springs, lending additional 
strength at this point. The motor is ear- 
ried on subframe pieces supported in front 
and rear on dropped channel cross pieces, 
whereas the transmission case takes its 
support on a pair of straight cross pieces. 
Carrying the framework is a set of four 
springs—two semi-elliptics in front, 2 
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FRAYER-MILLER FOUR-CYLINDER 


inches wide, with seven leaves and slight- 
ly off center on the axle, having 18 inches 
in front of the axle and 20 inches in the 
rear; and two scroll-elliptics in rear, 40 
inches long and 2% inches wide. A tubu- 
lar piece serves as the front axle, it car- 
rying a new design of steering knuckle. 
For the rear live axle there is used a float- 
ing design, carried on the axle housing on 
annular ball bearings, the same style of 
bearings being used in twenty-four places 
on the car, including the front road wheels. 
Regular and emergency brakes are located 
on the hubs of the back wheels, one set 
expanding within the hub drum and the 
other clamping on the outer surface of 
the drum. The emergency brakes are 
lever-applied and the regular’ brakes 
brought into action by a pedal. 

Changes made in the motor are shown 
in the illustration of the left side, in 
which appears the one camshaft, not en- 
closed within the crankcase, but resting 
on top, and two-thirds housed by a cap 
alongside of the two front cylinders and 
a similar cap beside the two rear cylin- 
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ders, leaving the center part of the shaft 
encased by the housing covering the half- 
time gear, which is located in a novel 
manner between the second and third 
cylinders instead of at the front or rear 
of the motor. This camshaft has its regu- 
lation cight cams, four set for a vertical 
lift to open the four exhaust valves on 
the left, or near side, and the other four 
set for opening the four intake valves 
on the opposite sides, these cams being set 
for lifting at an angle of 45 degrees to 
the vertical, their lift being conveyed to 
the inlet valves by angular rods, two ris- 
ing ketween the first and second cylin- 
ders and two rising between the third and 
fourth cylinders. At the opposite side of 
the motors these pushrods pivot to depend- 
ing arms on short shafts carried on the 
valve housing. On these shafts are other 
arms that bear upon the ends of the valve 
stems. The use of one camshaft with push- 
rods so arranged has not necessitated any 
change of valve or cylinder arrangements, 
the valves still being placed horizontally, 
in a housing bolted to the side of the cyl- 
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inder top. Frayer-Miller air-cooling re- 
mains unchanged, each cylinder being air- 
jacketed with a forced draught through 
this jacket entering at the top and exit- 
ing around the exhaust valve housing and 
also through the base of the jacket. The 
draught is created by a peripheral blower 
geared off the front end of the crankshaft 


and delivering its air current through a 
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tapering air duct carried above the top of 
the cylinders, with proportioned openings 
in its base to each cylinder jacket. Using 
one camshaft, besides possessing advan- 
tages enumerated, offers a simple motor, 
notably on the right side where the car- 
bureter is centrally carried and where the 
steering column passes the fourth cylinder. 
Spark plugs, instead of being carried ver- 
tically in the cylinder head midway be- 
tween the intake and exhaust valves, are 
placed horizontally in the rear right of the 
cylinder heads, the high tension wires be- 
ing supported along the side of the alum- 
inum air-duct instead of within it. The 
commutator is positioned on the front end 
of the camshaft, thus dispensing with a 
single motor shaft other than the crank 
and camshafts, the pump being also driven 
by circular wire belt from the forward end 
of the camshaft. In lubricating a force- 
teed oiler, as mentioned, and carried on 
the dash, suffices, delivering separate leads. 
to the right side of each cylinder and to 
the crankease. Exhaust pipes are separ- 
ate for each cylinder, these four uniting 
with the muffler pipe well beneath the mo- 
tor subframe. In attaching each pipe to 
the exhaust valve housing, an idea has 
been obtained from the method of attach- 











ing valves, each pipe fitting into the hous- 
ing and held therein by a hollow nut 
threaded into the valve housing and sur- 
_ rounding the pipe. By this method, tight- 
ening of these pipes at any time is facili- 
tated, as is the removing of them. 

In transmitting from the motor, the first 
member is an internal-expanding clutch, 
with universal coupling between it and the 
gearbox and final drive by cardanshaft 
employing two universal joints, both of 
large styie. The transmission, designed on 
accepted lines, has both shafts running on 
annular ball bearings, and has its shifter 
rods enclosed within the case. The body 
lines are not radical but racy, occasioned 
by the use of a 122-inch wheelbase and a 
seven-passenger body with the top of the 


back seat but little higher than the top — 


of the front seat, and the employment of 
two revolving, auxiliary tonneau seats. 
Fenders of the present style rule, the for- 
ward pair rising at an angle of 45 degrees 
from opposite the dash to 11 o’clock on 
the wheel, after which they project for- 
ward with aeroplane effect. Incorporated 
integrally with them are mud flaps. 


MOTOR CAR LITERATURE 


‘*Krausz’s Complete Automobile Rec- 
ord’’ is a leather-covered, pocket-size vol- 
ume divided into four parts: The first 
and major portion of the book is arranged 
in tabulated form for data of motoring 
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tours, spaces being provided for date of 
tour, route, gasoline consumed, oil needed, 
carbide, charging of batteries, other ex- 
penses, tires, machinery and body repairs, 
replacements, place of departure, destina- 
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tion, mileage, speed, name of driver and 
name of occupants and remarks. In the 
second part is a synopsis of the speed laws 
of thirty-five of the states of the Union. 
Part three is a one-page average speed 
table, and part four is a number of blank 
pages for memoranda. The book is by 
Sigmund Krausz and is from the press of 
Laird & Lee, Chicago. The same author 
recently has brought out ‘‘Krausz’s A B C 
of Motoring,’’ a 250-page, pocket-size, 
leather-covered volume explanatory of the 
many parts of the motor car. Upwards of 
fifty illustrations are used showing the 
construction of motors, carbureters, timers, 
clutches, transmission gears, differentials, 
brakes, wiring systems and other parts. 
Besides are shown many of the leading 
makes of motors and cars. The subjects 
treated in the book are: Motor ear his- 
tory, types of cars, anatomy of the gaso- 
line car, the motor, ignition, cooling, ecar- 
bureter, transmission, clutch, change-speed 
sets, reverse, differential, brakes, muf- 
fler, steering gear, tires, care of motor car, 


road troubles, art of driving, making of a 
ear, motor car etiquette, racing rules, and. 
many other records of races and other mo- 
toring events. The book is well written, 
contains much information and is valuable 
to all students of motoring. 

‘*Brochure of Photographs made Octo- 
ber 15, 1906, in the factory of the Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Michigan,’’ on the 


. front cover, and ten 7% by 9% photo- 


graphs of the various manufacturing de- 
partments of the factory on ten alternate 
pages, constitute the most attractive bit 
of factory illustrating that has yet ap- 
peared. No description or explanatory 
matter, other than a catch line beneath 
the photographs, is given. The _ color 
scheme throughout is commendable. 

Five 10-inch by 12-inch photogravures 
of the 1907 Pope-Toledo, neatly tied in a 
linen cover, comprise one of the best 
photographie stories of a new car yet seen. 
No comments on the machine are made, 
other than some statements on the front 
cover page. 
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5, , ERE-IGNITION CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, REMED 


N the broad sense of the term any ig- 
| nition in a gas engine cylinder occur- 
ring earlier than is necessary to produce the 
maximum mean effective pressure in that 
cylinder is pre-ignition. So far as the 
internal economy of the cylinder is con- 
cerned the effect of pre-ignition is to pro- 
duce a loop at the top of the indicator 
card, as in figure 1. This loop indicates 
that all or practically all of the charge 
has been burned before the piston has 
reached the end of the compression. stroke 
and that the charge begins to lose pressure 
from the absorption of heat by the sur- 
rounding surfaces before expansion has 
fairly begun. If it were not for this loss 
of heat there would be no loop; the charge 
would simply expand along the curve in- 
dicated by the letter A until the piston 
reached the position at which during com- 
pression, combustion had ceased. The 
eurve would then have the form illustrated 
in the drawing in figure 2. 

Pre-ignition is objectionable because it 
reduces the effective power of the engine 
by adding materially to the pressure to 
be overcome on the compression stroke. 
But its worst effect is found not in the 
loss of power but in its destructive effect 
on the bearings. If the charge is ignited 
too early, so that it burns completely be- 
fore the end of the compression stroke, 
the maximum pressure in the cylinder will 
be considerably in excess of what it is 
under normal working conditions, and this 
imposes severe strains and shocks on the 
engine bearings and working parts. It 
is entirely possible for a crankshaft, con- 
necting rod or wrist pin designed a little 
too close to the working load to be sprung 
or bent in this manner. Even if the parts 
are strong enough to stand these abnormal 
stresses the sensitive driver will feel his 
nerves instantly on edge when he hears 
the sharp hammering which is the frequent 
symptom of spontaneous pre-ignition. 

Pre-ignition may be spontaneous, 
which case it is caused by overheating of 
some part in the combustion chamber; or 
the term may be used’ to describe early 
ignition, caused by too-early spark. For 
an advanced spark where the conditions 
demand a retarded spark—such conditions 
being generally a slow engine speed with 
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PRE-IGNITION—FIGURE 1 
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full or nearly full charges of gas—there 
is, of course, no excuse. But a spark may 
be too early owing to looseness in the 
connections between the spark lever and 
the timer, to wabbling of the timer itself 
on its shaft, or to a loose key or the like 
on the timing shaft of a motor with make- 
and-break ignition, allowing the spark 
timing cams to oscillate instead of turn- 


.ing smoothly. Or it may be caused by de- 


fective adjustment of the tremblers on 
the spark coils,.to the trembler contacts 
being burned out, to a loose connection in 
the battery circuit, to burnt contacts in 
the timer, or the like. Any of these will 
either cause the timing itself to be irregu- 
lar or will interrupt the spark altogether 
at intervals. In either case the result is 
to compel the operator to give the engine 
a full charge of mixture when the engine 
is running slowly and to advance the spark 
to the best average position, although this 
makes the spark too early at times. The 
symptoms of pre-ignition due to irregular 
spark are occasional misfiring and pound- 
ing when the explosions come too early. 
The pounding will generally have the 
sound of a hard thump but will be free 
from the metallic ring which frequently 
occurs with spontaneous pre-ignition. The 
exact character of the sound, however, 
will be very variable, according to how 
early the spark is, how fast the engine 
is running, how well the piston fits in the 
cylinder and the crank and wrist pins in 
the bearings, etc. The best remedy is 
obviously to remove the cause of irregular 
firing by tightening the loose connections, 
rebushing the spark timer or truing up the 
contact ring and segments, readjusting the 
tremblers or putting in new contact points, 
ete., according to the particular case. If 
the pre-ignition has disclosed looseness in 
the bearings it will, of course, be well to 
investigate these and make absolutely sure 
of their condition. 


Spontaneous pre-ignition is sometimes 
due to lack of water, occasionally to lack 
of oil, and once in a while to the water 
jacket not having been cleaned out after 
casting. If, however, the radiator is full 
and the water circulates properly—as evi- 
denced by absence of steam in the radi- 
ator—the trouble is most likely to be 
caused by incandescent particles of car- 
bon deposited on the piston head or else- 
where in the combustion chamber from 
an overrich mixture or inferior or excessive 
cylinder oil. Even in the best engines, 
with the best carbureters and lubrication, 
the carbon slowly accumulates and scrap- 
ing out is necessary at least once a sea- 
son. Different engines, however, differ 
greatly in their ability to run without pre- 
ignition in the presence of carbon deposit. 
Engines with high compression will pre- 
ignite under less provocation than those 


with moderate compression. Single- 
cylinder engines, or double-cylinder en- 
gines with crankpins together, will suffer 
pre-ignition sooner than three or -four- 
cylinder engines, because the crankcases 
of the former must be closed airtight to 
prevent the oil from being thrown out by 
the pumping of the pistons. An engine 
with the exhaust valve insufficiently water 
cooled is liable to pre-ignite, especially 
if the inlet valve is adjacent to the ex- 
haust valve instead of on the opposite 
side of the cylinder. Other things that 
will cause pre-ignition are sharp corners 
or edges in the combustion chamber, or 
projecting fins left by cores and not 
chipped out. In some cases also the spark 
plug itself may cause pre-ignition by some 
part, such as the positive wire, becoming 
incandescent. Whatever the cause of 
spontaneous pre-ignition, its immediate 
symptom is a loss of power in the engine, 
together with a marked pounding. The 
loss of power is invariable. The pounding 
may be muffied or severe, according to the 
construction of the engine, the condition 
of the bearings, and other things. If the 
pistons are of good fit in the cylinders, if 
the wristpin and crankpin bearings are in 
line, instead of a little offset, as is fre- 
quently the case, and if all the bearings 
are well fitted and tight, the sound may 
be more like a thump, muffled or heavy, 
as the case may be. Very often, however, 
the sound is a sharp metallic hammering, 
almost as of a hammer striking an anvil, 
and when this sound is heard the prudent 
motorist will not delay to hunt for the 
cause. He may find this to be nothing 
more than lack of water or a break in the 
pump, or a stopped water pipe. If his 
radiator has a screen in the bottom, over 
the opening to the outlet pipe, this screen 
may have become clogged. A case is cited 
where a radiator with such a screen be- 
came clogged, the screen being punched 
out to clear it, with the curious sequel that 
some time later a round pebble got into 
the radiator and lodged in the hole in the 
screen, where it acted almost as a check 
valve to stop the circulation. -Old rubber 
hose connection will sometimes fill with 
miscellaneous rubbish or waste and make 
trouble. Generally speaking overheating 























PRE-IGNITION—FIGURE 2 








due to stoppage of the circulation is at 
once detected by feeling of the radiator. 
[f the radiator is not of nearly the same 
temperature throughout, the circulation is 
probably slow, and if the circulation has 
ceased altogether, the bottom of the radi- 
ator will be cold, while the top will be 
overheated from boiling water. 

The metallic hammering that is a fre- 
quent accompaniment of spontaneous pre- 
ignition is commonly credited to looseness 
in the bearings, but this is. hardly a fair 
statement of the case, because bearing 
looseness alone is far from sufficient to 
cause the sound. This is proved by the 
fact that when the cause of the pre- 
ignition—such as carbon deposits—is re- 
moved the hammering at once stops, even 
though the bearings be quite loose. Bear- 
ing looseness alone will make an engine 
noisy, but the noise is rather in the nature 
of a rattle or a muffled thumping and 
never produces unaided the sharp metallic 
ring above referred to. Moreover, the me- 
tallic ring may occur when the bearings, 
if not perfectly tight, are still by no 
means loose enough to call for attention. 
The exact origin of this fact is a trifle 
obscure, but it seems to be due chiefly 
to two things. One is looseness of the 
piston in the cylinder, the piston being 
driven against the side of the cylinder by 
the sudden explosion with force enough to 
bend it to the contour of the cylinder; the 
other is the endwise offset already referred 
to as sometimes found between the wrist 
and crankpin bearings. If the connecting 
rod is light and springy, or even if it is 
not, this offset will result in the lost mo- 
tion at the end of these bearings being 
taken up, the tendency being to make the 
bearings bell-mouthed. If the bearings 
are otherwise perfectly tight, but with end 
play of this character, the explosion will 
in all probabiliiy take up this end play 
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with what would appear to be a smart blow. 

It is frequently held that the hammer- 
ing sound referred to is caused by the 
explosion taking up the slack in the— 
eylindrical—crankpin and wristpin—bear- 
ings themselves, the reason assigned being 
that the inertia of the reciprocating parts 
causes them to pull away from the crank- 
shaft as they approach the end of the 
exhaust and compression strokes, and that 
this pull is not reversed until the explosion 
comes. The trouble with this theory is 
that it overlooks the fact that the ham- 
mering is generally worst when the engine 
is running slowly and the throttle fully 
open, although under these conditions the 
inertia just referred to—which increases as 
the square of the speed—is a minimum 
and is easily overcome by the compression. 
As a matter of fact the compression under 
these conditions takes up whatever slack 
there may be in the bearings long before 
ignition occurs, so that there is no reversal 
of forces on ignition but only an increase 
of pressure on the bearing surfaces already 
in contact. If under these conditions the 
throttle be nearly closed the hammering 
may frequently be stopped, although this 
reduces the compression to an amount pre- 
sumably insufficient to overcome the 
inertia of the reciprocating parts. Evi- 
dently the fact is simply that reducing 
the throttle by reducing the compression 
makes it less easy for the charge to be 
pre-ignited by the hot carbon or other 
object in the combustion chamber. An- 
other evidence is the fact that increasing 
the richness of the mixture will generally 
stop the hammering by causing elimina- 
tion of the pre-ignition. 

In general a thin mixture will pre-ignite 
more readily, or at least it will burn faster 
after it is pre-ignited, than a normal mix- 
ture, and an overrich mixture is less liable 
to pre-ignite and also burns more slowly 
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than a normal mixture. Care should be 
taken therefore not to mistake overfeed- 
ing of gasoline for a.cure of the trouble, 
as, whatever its momentary effect, it speed- 
ily aggravates the cause by adding to the 
carbon deposit in the cylinder. 

When spontaneous pre-ignition does not 
occur something closely related to it may 
be produced by the same causes; that is to 
say, the charge when once ignited by the 
spark will burn much faster in the pres- 
ence of incandescent particles in the 
cylinder, probably because the first in- 
crease of pressure due’ to the spread of the 
flame around the spark is all that is needed 
to cause the mixture next to the incan- 
descent carbon to ignite spontaneously. A 
multiple-cylinder engine in this condition 
will not give nearly its rated power, be- 
cause the charges will burn faster in some 
cylinders than others, and it is impossible 
to adjust the spark timing to fit them all. 
This condition is denoted partly by lack 
of power and partly by the hard sound 
of the explosions, which may approach the 
hammering above mentioned. When the 
cylinders are in this condition it is but a 
step to actual pre-ignition when the engine 
is laboring when ascending a hill. 

A circumstance that might puzzle the 


novice is that what may be called near- 


pre-ignition troubles are more marked with 
a weak than a strong spark. This does 
not apply to actual pre-ignition, but only 
to the spread of combustion after the 
spark has passed. If the spark is weak 
it must occur earlier than if it is strong, 
and if certain cylinders have a tendency 
to pre-ignite the influence of the hot car- 
bon in these cylinders will be relatively 
more marked with an early weak spark 
than with a strong spark occurring some- 
what later and having energy enough in 
itself to cause rapid propagation of the 
flame within the cylinder. 


NEW MAXWELL PLANT GOES TO NEWCASTLE, IND. 


EWCASTLE, IND., Nov. 19—There is 
N no longer doubt that the western. fac- 
tory of the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. will 
be located in this city. The contract be- 
tween the Industrial Co., representing the 
citizens, and the motor company has been 
signed. Building operations will begin 
shortly and Indiana will be the home of 
one of the largest factories in the country. 
About $120,000 has been raised to secure 
the factory. The last work was completed 
Saturday, when at a monster meeting of 
citizens, the last of the lots necessary to 
raise the money were sold. In all 400 
lots lying between the factory site and the 
city have been sold and the money is avail- 
able to begin building the factory. The 
Industrial Co. will furnish the Maxwell- 
Briscoe Motor Co. a site of 50 acres and 
110 building lots and will also secure 
switching connection and water and sewer- 
age connection from the railroad and town. 
The two companies will unite in a joint 
contract for the erection of the main fac- 


tory building, the Industrial Co. to pay 
the first $90,000 of the cost and the motor 
company the balance. Should it cost less 
than $120,000 the Industrial Co. will pay 
three-fourths. An architect has estimated 
that the main building will cost $200,000. 
The main building will be approximately 
60 by 600 feet, two stories high with a 
one-story addition 250 by 600 feet, togeth- 
er with the necessary office buildings, 
power plant and storage building. Building 
will begin as soon as the contract can be 
let. As soon as the building is completed 
the Maxwell-Briscoe company has con- 
tracted to equip it with machinery, etce., 
having a minimum capacity of 3,000 mo- 
tor cars a year with a maximum capacity 
of 5,000 cars a year. From 1,200 to 1,500 
men will be employed and the company 
agrees to keep the plant in operation until 
at least $2,000,000 in wages shall have been 
paid. If it fails to do so or sells out to a 
trust it agrees to refund $100,000, less 5 
per*cent of the amount it shall have paid 


out as wages. This $100,000 is fixed as 
representing the present cash value of the 
factory site and the $90,000 the Industrial 
company is to put into the building. The 
Industrial company has posted $25,000 as 
a forfeit, should it fail to carry out its 
agreement. One of the features of the 
plant will be a %4-mile track for testing 
ears as completed. This ends what has 
been one of the liveliest scrambles for a 
motoring plum of this size that has taken 
place in Indiana. Half a dozen towns 
were in the fight and at one time it 
looked as if Elkhart would get it. But 
Neweastle persevered, and the business 
men of the town adopted strenuous meas- 
ures to interest the people and show them 
the magnitude of the opportunity. When 
once this was realized everyone put a 
shoulder to the wheel and the proposition 
of the Maxwell-Briscoe company put 
through, the farmers chipping in and buy- 
ing lots to help along the big proposition 
promoted by the town. 
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cchnland SPEED TESTS 
In the case of Johnson vs. the city of 


New York et al., recently decided by 
the New York court of appeals, the suspen- 
sion of an ordinance limiting the speed 
of motor cars while a race is being held, 
is passed upon. The laws of 1902 make it, 
a misdemeanor for any person to operate a 
motor car on a highway within a city at a 
greater rate of speed than 8 miles an hour, 
except where a greater rate of speed is 
permitted by the ordinance of the city. 
A resolution of the borough of Richmond 
authorized a motor club to conduct speed 
trials on a highway, and suspended the 
ordinance regulating the speed of vehicles. 
The court held that the resolution was in- 
valid as a regulation of the speed of motor 
ars and operated as a participation by the 
ity in the commission of the unlawful act 
of speeding a motor car at a greater rate 
of speed than 8 miles an hour. The court 
held that a spectator voluntarily present 
to witness the contest could not recover 
for an injury received by being struck by a 
motor car swerving in its course and leav- 
ing the highway, on the ground of the 
illegality of the contest, but must prove 
negligence on the part of the driver. 


PULLING PENNSYLVANIA WIRES 


The Pennsy.vania Motor Federation is 
doing aggressive work in its efforts to se- 
cure the permanent improvement of the 
Pittsburg-Philadelphia turnpike. Paul C. 
Wolff, its secretary, who, by the way, was 
the originator of the movement for the 
making over of this famous old road, has 
been for years one of the most prominent 
members of the Automobile Club of Pitts- 
‘burg and through this means has succeeded 
in enlisting the aid of many influential 
politicians throughout the state. The fed- 
eration had the legislators taken over the 
road from Pittsburg to Harrisburg, and as 
"a result responses are now coming in from 
‘all over the state favoring the proposed 
improvement, It is the intention of the 
federation not only to secure a first class 
motoring highway across Pennsylvania, but 
also to get all tolls abolished, a much more 
difficult task, as the long stretches of im- 
proved road are owned by large companies 
whose stock will have to be bought up. 
‘The following letter was recently sent to 
all legislative candidates in Pennsylvania 
by Secretary Wolff of the federation, and 
is bringing excellent results: ‘‘ During 
1906 over 13,500 motor car owners have 
registered in Pennsylvania, paying into the 
‘state treasury in license fees more than 
$40,000. At the coming session of the 
legislature two bills will be introduced in 
which users of motor cars are greatly in- 
terested. One is a new law, in which we 
hope to eliminate the errors of the present 
law and to accord users of motor cars such 
tights as are properly enjoyed by users of 


horse-drawn vehicles. We also wish to 
have licenses granted by other states rec- 
ognized in Pennsylvania, as is now the 
case in New York, Massachusetts, Ohio 
and other states. The other bill will pro- 
vide for the taking over and improvement 
by the state of the old turnpike connect- 
ing Philadelphia and Pittsburg. This is 
not a motoring movement, but is of inter- 
est to every resident of the state; and 
the effort to reclaim this historic roadway 
from its present disgraceful condition de- 
serves the support of all. Many owners of 
motor cars are among your constituents, 
and I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
advise me as to whether, in the event of 
your election, you will favor these bills.’’ 


PITTSBURG HAS NEW LAW 
Aliegheny, Pa., council last week intro- 
duced an ordinance regulating the speed of 
motor cars and providing for a tax on 
them. Now owners of cars declare it is 
unconstitutional, first because it stipulates 
that licenses must be procured from the 
city treasurer, which is said to be a direct 
violation of the state law recently passed 
and which states that the licenses must be 
procured from the state highway depart- 
ment. Allegheny wants to hold down the 
speed to 6 or 8 miles an hour, but there is 
little chance of the present measure get- 
ting through councils. Motorists claim 
tnat if every municipality and borough in 
Allegheny county were allowed to follow 
the example which Allegheny is trying to 
set it would cost as much to run a ma- 
chine around Pittsburg as it is worth. 


RIGHT KIND OF A MARSHAL 


When the city marshal of Independence, 


Mo., 10 miles from Kansas City and a 
favorite stopping place for motorists, be- 
lieved that public sentiment in the vil- 
lage demanded slower speed and the es- 
tablishment of a speed trap, he was de- 
cent enough to give warning several days 
beforehand. Then on Sunday, October 
28, he stationed men at each end of the 
village on the main road. They warned 
the drivers who were going too fast but 
made no arrests. 


BUSINESS POOR IN OGONTZ 


Either Ogontz, Pa., constubles are be- 
coming more reasonable, or Philadelphia 
motorists more foxy. Justice Wood, of the 


former place, lugubriously announces that 
for the past 12 months he has levied 
out $230 in motor car fines, as against 
$880 for the previous year. 





MAY HURT MOTORING 

A decision of much moment to motoring 
was delivered by Justice of the Peace 
Wood, at Ogontz, Pa., last week. If 
sustained by the highest courts the case 
will be a precedent upon which many simi- 
lar claims for damages may be successfully 
based. It appears that on September 1 
last John Lyons, manager of the Widener 
estate, drove into the Old York road from 
the Ashbourne road, just as Harry H. 
Miller, of the latter place, and mounted 
on a motor cycle, was making the turn in 
an opposite direction. There was no col- 
lision, but the horse drawing Lyons’ ve- 
hicle, as well as one led by Charles Smith, 
who was in the seat beside him, were 
frightened by the motor cycle’s exhaust 
and bolted. Smith was dragged from his 
seat and fell in the road, where his horse 
stepped on him. There was no negligence 
proven on Miller’s part, the assessment of 
$110 damages being based upon the fact 
that the noise made by the two-wheeler 
frightened the equines. From the number 
of similar cases occurring daily all over 
the country it may be readily seen that 
such a decision, if allowed to stand, will 
be a body blow to the motoring fraternity. 
It is generally admitted nowadays that 
the driving of a horse which- will cut 
up when it spies a motor vehicle lays 
the driver open to partial responsibility 
for any accident that may result. If the 
‘‘seared by the noise’’ plea holds good, 
the Ogontz case will be quoted far and 
wide as a precedent upon which to base 
similar claims for damages. Not only will 
the owners of motor cycles themselves, but 
the drivers of motor cars will watch the 
case with interest, for such a precedent 
will be injurious to the sport. 


WRONG KIND OF A JOKE 

J. D. McInnes, Cadillac agent in Kansas 
City, does not countenance speeding, and 
when the agitation in that city recently 
threatened to disturb trade he gave a po- 
liceman a hunch, He told an officer that 
a certain south side boulevard was a fa- 
vorite speeding spot and that if he would 
station himself behind a tree there he 
could arrest many offenders. The police- 
man acted en the suggestion. Who should 
come along as the very first scorcher but 
McInnes. He was promptly arrested, and 
not until then did the officer realize that 
he had caught his informant, The agent’s 
protestations that he was against speed- 
ing procured his release with a warning in 
the central police court the next day. Now 
he runs slowly, especially when the 
‘*stars’’ shine. McInnes was more for- 
tunate than several other motorists, who 
were fined for speeding on the boulevards 
in amounts ranging up to $250. The agi- 
tation has now died down to a great ex- 
tent throughout the city. 







































































BINDING CHAIN 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Editor Motor Age— 
Kindly give me a little information 
through the columns of the Readers’ Clear- 
ing House, for which I will be grateful. 
I have a touring car with side chain drive 
that has seen 3 years of service. The 
chains are of Diamond make and became 
so badly worn that I was compelled to 
remove a link in each to take up the slack. 
‘The car seems to run hard when driven 
by the motor, but when pushed over the 
floor it runs easy. Can the chain riding 
the sprockets cause this loss of power or 
hard running? If this is the trouble, 
should I provide new chains—or what is 
the remedy? I have been told never to 
use new chains on old sprockets.—George 
Gearhart. 

The writer furnishes a sketch showing 
the position of the chain rollers in rela- 
tion to the sprockets, but because one 
roller is leaving a sprocket he thinks it is 
riding. The roller must leave the sprocket 
at some time and the sketch does not in- 
dicate that it is riding. It is possible the 
¢hain has worn more than the sprocket, 
but it is not likely. As a matter of fact, 
probably the chain needs attention badly. 
Remove the chains and clean them thor- 
oughly by dipping in boiling water, fol- 
lowed by a bath in gasoline. Then boil 
them in mutton tallow for an hour. This 
will permit the tallow to creep into all 
¢revices and around the links and pins. 
This will not only act as a lubricant, but 
it will prevent grit and dirt from getting 
into the wearing parts of the chain. The 
‘sprockets should also be well cleaned. If 
this treatment does not remedy the trouble, 
write Motor Age again. 


WINTER CARE FOR A CAR 


Portage, Wis.—Editor Motor Age—As 
there is some likelihood of a severe winter 
and as the roads hereabouts are not the 
best for motoring, particularly during the 
winter months, I have decided that it will 
be wise for me to put away my car until 
the birds return. May I ask information 
through the medium of the Readers’ Clear- 
ing House what is the best thing to do in 
order to give the car the protection it 
‘deserves.—E. A. B. 

As a matter of fact, the best way to 
‘care for a car is to jack it up so the tires 
are off the floor, keep the machine in a 
dry place and look it over once a fort- 
night. It will be well also to start the 
motor and let it run a little. If it is de- 
‘sired to forget the car entirely, the tires 
may be taken off and wrapped in cloth 
and then hung up so that they will not be 
bent out of shape. All the oil in the trans- 
mission case and crankease should be 
cleaned out and all the grease taken off 
with gasoline. The bright steel parts 
should be given a coating of vaseline or 


other stiff ‘grease, but not until they have 
been thoroughly brightened. It will do no 
harm to clean up the brass parts, inasmuch 
as they will be the more easily cleaned in 
the spring. The water should be drained 
out of the cylinder jackets, the radiator 
and the tank. The car should be covered 
with muslin to protect it from dust; at the 
same time the muslin will not prevent 
moisture from escaping. In the spring 
the grease may be wiped off with the aid 
of a little kerosene, the brass parts pol- 
ished, the transmission case and crankcase 
filled, and after the cylinders have been 
cleaned and the radiator filled the car is 
ready for use. The cylinders should be 
treated with a small quantity of kerosene 
and left to stand all night. In the morn- 
ing the motor may be turned over a num- 
ber of times in order to distribute what 
remains of the kerosene, and after the mo- 
tor is started all the kerosene will disap- 
pear. This treatment will loosen the rings 
if they have stuck to the pistons during 
the winter. The wearing parts ought to 
be well cleaned and oiled, and in the spring 
this oil should be removed with the aid 
of kerosene. 
ularly the springs. 


SPIRAL CREEP IN BALL BEARINGS 
Philadelphia—Editor Motor Age—Under 
the heading of Shop Kinks there was pub- 
lished on page 25 of the November 8 issue 
of Motor Age a notice which is only in 
part correct. We do not hold that in all 
eases both races should be confined in 
both directions, as shown in the sketch 
therewith reproduced. The inner race 
should always be confined between a shoul- 
der and nut, as shown, or between equiva- 
lent devices. The outer race should be so 
confined in a way analogous to that shown 
in the sketch, only where thrust in oppo- 
site directions is to come on this bearing. 
Of the several bearings supporting a shaft 
only one should have its outer race con- 
fined, as shown. The outer race of all of 
the other bearings should be entirely free 
endwise. ll inter-races should have a 
neat sucking fit. This will obviate all 
danger of an endthrust being placed on 
the bearings, due to possible inaccuracies 
in the machining of shoulders, as well as 
such endthrust which would result from 
expansion or contraction unequally of the 
shaft and of the case due to temperature 
changes, ete. It will also obviate all cre- 


ation of uncontemplated thrust due to the 
relative deflection of both the shaft and 
the easing.—Henry Hess. 





Then oil thoroughly, partic-* 


WANTS A COASTER 

Shaw, Kas.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
you kindly state through the medium of 
the Readers’ Clearing House if there is 
now on the market a motor car so con- 
structed that the entire mechanism, ex- 
cepting as applied to the rotation of both 
tront and back road wheels on their re- 
spective axes, may be thrown out of gear. 
It would be very desirable in coasting. Is 
the maker of a machine or article used for 
experimental purposes legally liable for 
damages or otherwise to a patentee or as- 
sign if he uses a patented design or article 
in the manufacture of a machine or arti- 
cle for the purposes herein set forth?— 
John C. Guss. 

Any motor car is so constructed that it 
will coast without interference from any 
moving part, but of course there must be 
some connection with the drive wheels and 
the final driving member, such as a chain 
or propellershaft, which in turn must be 
connected to the transmission. Even fric- 
tion-drive care are not so free from in- 
cumbrance as the inquirer desires. The 
loss occasioned by the connection of the 
transmission, however, is practically nil. 
The use of the Hedgeland axle would seem 
to give the inquirer the results as nearly 
as anything. The Hassler transmission, 
made by the Marion Motor Car Co., 
Marion, Ind., does not move with the 
wheels, but, of course, the differential is 
in motion in connection with the road 
wheels. Motor Age cannot advise its 
readers on legal matters; that is a law- 
yer’s business and most lawyers need the 
money in their business. 


ANTI-FREEZING MIXTURES 

Olathe, Kas.—-Editor Motor Age—What 
is the best mixture for anti-freezing liquid 
for water-cooled motors? I desire to fill 
the cooling systems of eight cars. What 
about the Big Rapids spring water that 
will not freeze? Who controls this water? 
—E. 8. Sanders. 

Motor Age has printed complete infor- 
mation on anti-freezing compounds not 
fewer than three times this season, the is- 
sue of November 8 containing full infor- 
mation on all the compounds. Secure a 
copy of this issue and read it. The Big 
Rapids spring water is controlled by reli- 
able people. Motor Age has a quantity of 
the water for use of the staff, but the 
weather man has not been mean enough 
to Chicago to permit giving an opinion 
from actual trial. When the cold wave is 
turned on Motor Age will do a little expe- 
rimenting. Write the Anti-Auto Freeze 
Co., Racine, Wis., about this water. 
Readers will please take notice that it is 
impossible to print formulas for anti-freez- 
ing compounds every time there is a bliz- 
zard in some part of the country; they 
should paste anti-freezing information in 
their hats for future reference. 
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YESTERDAY AND TopAY—RECENT SCENE IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Iowa’s Strength—During the year end- 
ing October 17 Secretary of State Martin, 
of Iowa, issued 1,000 motor licenses, which 
with those previously issued, makes a 
total of 2,672. This number of cars rep- 
resents an investment of something like 
$6,000,000. 


Vermont’s New Officers—At the annual 
meeting of the Vermont Automobile Club 
at Montpelier the following officers were 
elected: President, C. A. Harris, of Brat- 
tleboro; vice-presidents, E. A. Brodie, of 
Burlington, and F. D. Ladd, of Barre; 
secretary and treasurer, George E. White, 
of Montpelier. The club now has 157 
members. Its representatives will take 
an important part in an endeavor to pre- 
vent hostile legislation this winter. 


Meldrum Will Not Run—President H. A. 
Meldrum, of the Automobile Club of Buf- 
falo, has positively declined to accept the 
nomination for the presidency of that or- 
ganization for the ensuing year. At a re- 
cent meeeting of the board of directors of 
the club, the establishment of a bureau of 
licensed chauffeurs was advocated by E. 
R. Thomas. Other motor clubs will be 
asked to join the bureau. The records 
and services of the men will be taken and 
when the drivers shift from city to city 
a line on their capabilities can easily be 
secured by those from whom they seek 
employment. 


Yesterday and Today—The Premier Mo- 
tor Mfg. Co. has secured a photograph of. 


a scene on Washington street, Indianap-. 


olis, which is a portion of the famous old 
national road, and which has been a trans- 
continental highway for a century past. It 
shows a wagon, a ramshackle affair with 
straight hickory shafts which looked as 
if they were cut from fence rails, and 
which carries an assortment of articles 
adapted to almost any purpose except use- 
ful ones. The contents of the wagon are 


wired down with baling wire, though, as 
the driver stated he could make only 15 
or 16 miles a day, there was not a great 
probability of the load jostling out. To 
the wagon is hitched a good-sized ox, and 
the stop at this point was made for the 
purpose of shoeing him. The driver was 





en route from Chillicothe, O., to St. Louis, 
Mo., and he had been on the way for some 
weeks when he reached Indianapolis. To 
the rear and to one side of the wagon the 
photograph shows a new Premier 24-horse- 
power runabout, 


Texas, Too—The San Antonio Automo- 
bile Club has been organized and a char- 
ter will be asked for. The club has 
eleven charter members, but the list is 
still open and applications are coming in 
for additional membership. The moving 
spirit of the organization is Dr. Frederick 
J. Fielding. Officers have been elected as 
follows: G. D. Robbins, president; G. A. 
C. Halff, vice-president; Dr. G. H. Fair- 
field, secretary, and H. F. Cook, treasurer. 


Thomas in Army Test—Buffalo feels 
honored on account of the fact that a 
motor car manufactured in that city was 
used exclusively in a variety of capacities 
during the recent annual German army 
maneuvers in Silesia, known as the em- 
peror’s maneuvers. The car in question, 
which has just been returned to Buffalo 
in even better condition than when it left, 
despite the fact that while it was in 
Europe it underwent almost incredible 
tests, was manufactured by the E. R. 
Thomas Motor Co., of Buffalo. W. F. 
Simon, who is a lieutenant in the German 
army, took the car from Buffalo to 
Europe for the tests. 


Good Roads Progress—The recent an- 
nual report of the engineer of Erie county, 
N. Y., George C. Deihl, regarding the good 
road construction in the vicinity of Buffalo, 
contains much information of interest to 
motorists. The report shows that the 
progress has been very slow on most con- 
tracts, while absolutely no work has been 
done on some of them. Eight sections of 
good roads were contracted for in Erie 
county early in the year, with a total 
mileage of 40.345 and an aggregate con- 
tract price of $352,367. Of these 40 miles 
less than 4 miles actually have been built. 
kiu:ty more miles have been planned, but 
not yet contracted for, aside from which 
406 miles have been petitioned for by the 
state engineer after being approved by the 
supervisors, but as yet no plans have been 





submitted. With the poor progress made 
in the present year it will take 10 years 
to complete the work now under contract, 
it is said. 

Reduced Rates to A. A. A. Meeting— 
Sidney S. Gorham, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, is sending 
out the announcement to members that a 
reduced railroad fare has been secured for 
the A. A. A. meeting in New York, Decem- 
ber 3 to 8. The rate quoted is one-third 
of the limited fare. 


Long Ride for Aged Woman—Mrs. F. 
D. Cottle, aged 98, has just completed a 
motor car ride from New York to Bos- 
ton, from which place she went to Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, her birthplace. Mrs. Cot- 
tle, who visited the gold fields of Califor- 
nia in ’49, made the trip in an American 
Mercedes, accompanied by her daughter, 
Mrs. J. J. Evans, of New York, and her 
grandson, Prentiss Evans. The trip lasted 
2 days, the 140 miles between Hartford 
and Boston being done in 5% hours’ run- 
ning time. 

Gathering Road Data—Dr. Gardner S. 
Chapin and H. Sergeant Michaels, of Chi- 
cago, who are mapping out a proposed na- 
tional highway from Chicago to New 
York, reached Syracuse last Thursday. 
The object of this trip is to place before 
congress data regarding the best highways 
and the necessity for such roads. The 
tourists left Chicago several weeks ago 
and have traveled over 2,000 miles, mak- 
ing side trips and going over some 
stretches of road twice. They are making 
a map of all roads, recording the topo- 
graphical features, soils, trees and cross- 


‘ roads on the way. 


Tours for Owners—The Automobile Club 
of Maryland has planned a series of tour- 
ing contests in which only the members 
of the club will participate. They will be 
for 100, 200 and 300 miles and will be de- 
cided on the merit system. No attempt 
will be made to break speed records, but 
the condition that the machines are in at 
the conclusion of the events and the ap- 
pointments of them will count in deciding 
the winners. The successful owners will 
receive trophies. One of these has already 
been offered by Dr. H. M. Rowe, who is 
the originator of the idea of holding the 
touring contests. 


Oldsmobile Athletics—It is possible that 
the Olds Motor Co. will next year have a 
professional team in the Southern Michi- 
gan Baseball League, an organization 
which last year enjoyed a prosperous sea- 
son, playing in teams the size of Lansing 
and in its immediate vicinity. For the 
past two seasons the Oldsmobiles have 
ranked high among the independent ball 
clubs of Michigan, playing games with 
Chicago and Detroit teams, as well as their 
neighboring rivals, and coming off the 
field with victorious colors flying in nearly 
all their contests. Though the players 
are all drawn from the ranks of the em- 
ployes of the factory whose name adorns 














their shirt fronts, there are several pro- 
fessional. players..of .experience. and. more 
than local fame:on‘their lineup. The firm 
has also supported a cracking. good foot- 
ball team. 


Have Right Idea—Twenty motor car 
owners in or near Wilkinsburg, Pa., met 
and organized the Wilkinsburg Auto Club. 
Dr. W. R. Stephens was elected president 
and Dr. W. ©. Cook secretary and treas- 
urer. The club started with a member- 
ship of twenty-one and has for its object 
the promotion of sociability among its 
members and their families. 


Government Relaxes—The secretary of 
the treasury has notified collectors of cus- 
toms and others interested that the pro- 
visions of treasury department regulations 
of May 7, 1885, and April 13, 1904, govern- 
ing the free entry of teams and vehicles 
from foreign contiguous territory under 
3-day permits, are to be extended to gov- 
ern the importation of motor cars belong- 
ing to well-known persons crossing and re- 
crossing the boundary line for periods of 
not more than 3 days. 


Show for Pittsburg—Pittsburg will hold 
its show the second week in April. It 
probably will be held in Duquesne garden. 
W. N. Murray, president of the Pittsburg 
Dealers’ Association, has been empowered 
to go ahead with the leasing of. the gar- 
den and other preliminaries to the great 
event. All the first floor of the garden 
will be used for cars. The present seat- 
ing space will be held for exhibiting ac- 
cessories. This is the first event of its 
kind in the smoky city. 

Praise for the Berliet—Word has just 
been received by the American Locomo- 
tive Automobile Co. from its foreign cor- 
respondents stating that they are in pos- 
session of a letter from the chief of di- 
vision of the imperial troops, congratulat- 
ing them upon the performance of their 
40-horsepower Berliet car during the grand 
maneuvers at Chimoratz in Gallacia, Aus- 
tria. The chief of division further stated 
that the car conducted itself admirably 
in spite of the very bad roads over which 
it had to travel, and attracted attention 
among all the others by its reliability, ease 
of control and its quiet and smooth run- 
ning in the tests. 


Kick at Insurance Rates—Owners of 
cars in Baltimore have decided to fight 
the excessive insurance rates that they 
are compelled to pay. They will endeavor 
to secure rates on a broader scale and at 
the same time have the figures reduced. 
At present the owners are only allowed 
insurance on machines when they are dam- 
aged in some particular way. What the 
owners want is to have the insurance com- 
panies agree to give rates for damages 
sustained in all accidents, as well as for 
occupants of the cars and the losses caused 
by gasoline. A committee of owners which 
has made investigations into insurance 
rates reported at a recent meeting that 
fully 30 per cent of the present rates has 
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been reduced, but it has not yet succeeded 
in securing for the owners the privileges 
desired which would guarantee the safety 
of the owners and their cars. 


Pottsville Has a Club—Last week saw 
another addition to the list of clubs near 
Philadelphia when the Pottsville Associ- 
ation was formed at Pottsville, Pa., with 
W. L. Krahmer, of Pottsville, as president. 
The new organization will make a strenu- 
ous fight for good roads throughout 
Schuylkill county, and to further that 
work will doubtless form an alliance with 
the Pennsylvania Motor Federation. 


Electrical Convenience—Many Buffalon- 
ians and strangers are daily patronizing 
the rapid electric carriage service fur- 
nished by the Lenox hotel, Buffalo, to its 
patrons. The vehicles were built espe- 
cially for the Lenox and run every few 
minutes from the Lenox, through the busi- 
ness section of the city and back, and 
also makes trips to meet all the principal 
trains. Stops are made at every Corner 
on Main street between Court and Swan, 
going and coming. Thus a man may en- 
tertain friends at luncheon or dinner at 
the hotel and waste no more time than 
would be required to walk a few blocks 
to a downtown restaurant. 

New Quaker Club—Convinced that thé 
two clubs already in existence in Phila- 
delphia have.done or will do little to ad- 
vance the interests of motoring there, up- 
ward of fifty motorists, tradesmen and 
laymen met at the Hotel Walton, and, 
after thoroughly discussisng the subject 
from every angle, organized the Quaker 
City Automobile Club. One.of the first 
items of business transacted was the elec- 
tion of temporary officers, and the follow- 
ing were chosen: George H. Smith, presi- 
dent; E. H. Fitch, vice-president; Irving 
J. Morse, secretary, and George H. Thomp- 
son, treasurer. After the election of of- 
ficers came the passage of a resolution to 
join the A. A. A. Committees were then 
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named to secure permanent quarters. Tem- 
porary officers. have been established in 
Parlor H, atthe. New. Bingham hotel, at 
One Hundred and Eleventh-and Market 
streets. 


‘Nassau County Paid—-The county of 
Nassau has received from the Vanderbilt 
cup commission $3,631.59; which was the 
cost of oiling the Nassau circuit: for the 
Vanderbilt cup race. The supervisors 
will present a bill to the commission for 
$170.74 due the Pinkertons for twenty-five 
special men. The sprinkling with oil of 
the different county highways is expected 
to be of considerable benefit to the roads. 


Club to Build Road—A boulevard be- 
tween Buffalo, Tonawanda and Niagara 
Falls will be built by the Automobile Club 
or Buffalo. A committee of fifteen, headed 
by George K. Birge, chairman, will be ap- 
pointed by President H. A. Meldrum, of 
the club, to take charge of the project. 
The committee will also take up with the 
city authorities the question of paving 
Niagara street, Buffalo, from Hertel ave- 
nue to the city line. Buffalo motorists 
have been agitating for a long time the 
plan of building the boulevard. 

May Be Two Shows—A month or more 
ago there seemed to be little probability 
of a show being held in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the coming winter. Now it looks 
very much as if there might be two. It 
appears that there is a split on the ques- 
tion as to who shall manage the show, 
some favoring Chester I. Campbell, who 
managed last year’s exhibition, and others 
preferring a local manager. The Phila- 
delphia Automobile Trade Association and 
the Philadelphia Automobile Show Asso- 
ciation are the contenders, and the former 
has announced that it will manage its 
own show. Percy Neel, of the Quaker 
City Automobile Co., is president of both 
associations, and much interest is being 
manifested as to the probable outcome of 
the complication. 
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Lune Linge OF PurkE-WAVERLEY ELECTRICS ON THE STREETS OF SAVANNAH, GA. 


Long Line of Electrics—That electrics 
are popular in Savannah, Ga., was demon- 
strated recently when the Electric Auto 
Co. lined up thirty-three electric rigs on 
the public streets. 

Picard Finds a Store—Pau. Picard, man- 
ager of the Chicago branch of the Mathe- 
son, has secured a location for the store at 
1321 Michigan avenue and soon will have 
on exhibition the 1907 models of the 
Matheson. 

Rainier’s Second String—What is to be 
known as garage No. 2 has been opened 
at 235-7 West Fiftieth street, New York, 
by the Rainier company. It will be for 
Rainier cars only and is 50 by 100 feet 
and three stories and basement. 

Quaker Changes—W. H. Noblit has been 
added to the staff of the Foss-Hughes Co., 
agent for Pierce-Arrow, Cadillac and 
Baker electric cars in Philadelphia. An- 
other change of base was that of W. 
George Brooks, formerly of the Keystone 
Motor Car Co., but now sales agent at the 
Autocar Co.’s branch house at 249 North 
Broad street. 

Canary In With Pardee—Fred J. Par- 
dee, formerly the Packard agent in Chi- 
eago, has combined with D. J. Canary 
and the new combination will be Pardee 
& Canary, instead of the Pardee-Hamill- 
Johnson Co. They will retain the old 
Pardee store at 1218 Michigan avenue, 
where they will handle the American Mors 
and the Babcock electric. 

Washington Dealers’ Officers—The stock- 
holders of the Washington Automobile 
Dealers’ Association, of Washington, D. C., 
held their annual meeting recently and 
decided to hold a show in 1907, the time 
and place to be settled at another meet- 
ing. Officers were elected, C. Royce Hough 
being named as president of the Wash- 
ington organization. 

Aerocar’s Detroit Home—The contract 
has been let and work begun on a large 
garage and salesroom at 1329-1331 Wood- 
ward avenue, Detroit, as a home for the 
Aerocar. Henry E. Beyster and Thomas J. 
Thrope have formed the firm of Byster, 
Thrope & Co.,- with $25,000 capital, and 
the erection of a spacious garage with 50 
feet frontage and a depth of 90 feet has 
been started. The building will have an 
attractive plate glass and pressed brick 


front, and will be modern in every detail. 
The Aerocar line will be handled ex- 
clusively by the concern. 


Sanction for Show—The Tri-State Auto- 
mobile and Sporting Goods’ Association 
has just received a sanction from the Mo- 
tor & Accessory Manufacturers to hold 
a motor car show in Detroit, February 11 
to 16, inclusive. , 

Hills a Quaker—The present week wit- 
nessed the addition to Philadelphia’s gaso- 
line row of the Hills Motor Car Co., with 
Horace B. Hills at its head. This concern 
will represent the Royal Tourist in the 
quaker city, with the Rochet-Schneider to 
fill out the line. 


New in New Haven—The Automobile & 
Supply Co., of New Haven, Conn., has been 
organized with headquarters at 463 State 
street. The capital stock is $20,000 and 
the incorporators are William T. Dill, Eli 
Mix, Dwight W. Baldwin, George A. May- 
cock and George W. Lewis, of New Haven, 
and Eugene H. Peck, of New York. 


White in Cleveland—The White steamer 
will have a garage of its own in Toledo, 
9. The garage will be located near the 
eorner of Madison avenue and Thirteenth 
street, and will have a frontage of 50 feet 
on the former and a depth of 120 feet, 
the building to be ready for occupancy 
by the middle of January next. William 
Wilke, of Cleveland, will be manager. 

Plum for the Crawford—A number of 
firms which will exhibit in the Grand Cen- 
tral palace show sent representatives to 
the luncheon at the Hotel Breslin, New 
York, given for the purpose of holding a 
drawing to see what car will stand in the 
hotel foyer during the show. Joseph Trox- 
ell, representing the Crawford, was the 
lueky man and he will place on show a 50- 
horsepower car capable of accommodating 
seven people. 

Franklin Business—The H. H. Franklin 
company, of Syracuse, claims it has or- 
ders for 1,500 cars for next year, repre- 
senting a total expenditure of over $3,- 
000,000. The factory has been going night 
and day for some time, the night shift 
consisting of 150 men. This number will 
soon be doubled. The scarcity of help is 
crippling the company and it needs 600 
additional men. A large addition to the 
concern, including paint, wood and ma- 


chine shops and saw mill and freight: 
house were recently completed, but plans. 
are being started for still greater exten- 
sions of the factory. 


Showing in Factory—The Bay State 
Auto Co., of Boston, has discontinued its 
sales rooms at 1008 Boylston street, hav- 
ing established a retail department at its 
factory, where it is showing its new Bay: 
State Forty model. 


Engine Company Locates—The Palmer- 
Moore Co., manufacturer of gasoline en- 
gines, has leased the second floor of the 
new Joy Industrial building, in East 
Washington street, Syracuse, N. Y., and 
will take possession as soon as the build- 
ing is completed in the winter. 


Buy Big Timber Tract—S. N. Brown & 
Co., of Dayton, O., manufacturers of ve- 
hicle and motor car bows, have secured @ 
very fine piece of timber land situated in 
Miami county, near Troy, O. This is a 
tract of virgin timber, predominant with 
second growth ash and hickory. There is. 
also considerable oak, walnut and other 
timber in the tract. 


Ruling by Uncle Sam—Under a ruling 
of the treasury department at Washington 
lamps manufactured by the R. E. Dietz 
Co., of New York, in part with the use of 
imported aluminum, will, on exportation, 
be allowed a drawback equal in amount 
to the duty paid on the imported mate- 
rial so used, less the legal deduction of 1 
per cent. The usual drawback regulations. 
will prevail in this case. 


Dragon’s Designer—Leo Melanowski is 
the designer of the Dragon. After he- 
graduated he was employed by the Otto 
Gas Engine Co., of Vienna, as mechanical: 
expert and chief engineer. He then ac- 
cepted a position with the Miller Gas En- 
gine & Automobile Co., of Buda Pesth,. 
Hungary. In 1892 he built an air-cooled, 
single cylinder for himself, in Paris. 
After completing this, Clement engaged 
him as chief engineer and designer. In 
1891 he built a single-cylinder air-cooler, 
then a two-cylinder, then a four-cylinder un- 
der the hood, and later changed to water- 
cooled. He also built +the first car on the 
other side with ball-bearing front and 
rear axles, which was the first Panhard 
racer. In 1901 he came to this country - 
and, as chief engineer and designer, pro- - 














duced the Winton Bullets, in 1901-2-3. He 
then returned to France and came back 
to this country in 1905. 

Autocar Activity—The Autocar factory 
at Ardmore, Pa., is now running day and 
- night. Deliveries of 1907 touring cars and 
runabouts will begin on November 25. 

Tracy Retained—The Metal Stamping 
Co., of New York, has retained Joseph 
Tracy as consulting engineer. The com- 
pany is introducing several motor car spe- 
cialties, among them being a new idea in 
radiators. . 

Going to Syracuse—The Syracuse Alum- 
inum & Bronze Co. will move the brass 
department of the Rochester Car Wheel 
Works to Syracuse, instead of establish- 
ing a factory at Rochester, as was recent- 
ly thought probable. 

Philadelphia’s Largest—What is claimed 
to be the largest garage in the city of 
Philadelphia will be thrown open for busi- 
ness on December 1. It will be known as 
the Baltimore avenue garage, and will be 
located at the intersection of that thor- 
oughfare and Forty-ninth street. 

Room for Drivers—C. A. Coey & Co., of 
Chicago, agents for the Thomas Flyer, have 
fitted up a room for their fifteen drivers 
at the Thomas store at 1424 Michigan ave- 
nue. Sofas, easy chairs, card tables, pool 
table, gymnasium apparatus and baths are 
some of the fixtures of the cozy apart- 
ment at the Coey place. 

Penney Is President—It is now the Im- 
perial Motor Co. instead of the Jaynes 
Automobile Co., W. C. Jaynes having re- 
tired from the firm through C. P. Penney 
having purchased his interest. The old 
location at 889 Main street, Buffalo, will be 
retained and the Imperial company will be 
officered by C. B. Penney as president and 
treasurer and W. R. Densmore as secretary. 

Factory for Washington—At a recent 
meeting of the officers and stockholders 
of the Carter Motor Car Co., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., it was decided to erect a fac- 
tory. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: A. Gary Carter, 
president; J. C. Duke, first vice-president; 
F. A. Dodge, second vice-president; Ed- 
ward Richards, third vice-president; W. D. 
Arrison, fourth vice-president; Frank L. 
Carter, treasurer; W. Shirley Carter, sec- 
retary. The company is the manufacturer 
of a new type of car which is equipped 
with a double engine. 


Increasing Size of Plant—The Speed 
Changing Pulley Co., of Indianapolis, is 
about to increase the size of its plant, hav- 
ing prepared plans which will give it 48,- 
000 square feet of floor space and which 
will employ 400 men. In addition to the 
Carrico air-cooled motor and Universal 
carbureter, the company will build two 
sizes of water-cooled engines, which will 
be out early next year. An additional 
equipment of machine tools has been or- 
dered and the company svon expects to be 
able to turn out 400 engines and 8,000 
carbureters a month. 
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BRIEF BUSINESS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Pittsburg, Pa.—Application will shortly 
be made for a charter for the State Auto- 
mobile Co. 


Lansing, Mich.—The St. Clair Motor Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $500,000. 

Toledo, O.—The Craig-Toledo Motor Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canada Cycle & 
Motor Co. is about to build a large addi- 
tion to its plant. 

New York—The Paris Auto Top Co. is 
now installed in its new quarters at 280 
West Forty-first street. 

Madison, Wis.—The American Motor 
Company, of Eau Claire, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $15,000. 

Stamford, Conn.—The contract for the 
erection of a new one-story factory has 
been awarded by the Stamford Motor 
Works Co. 

Watertown, 8S. D.—E. M. Pope has com- 
pleted the erection of a factory for the 
manufacture of his patent spark arrester, 
and machinery is being installed. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Application has been — 


made by the Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co., 
of Buffalo, for permission to change its 
name to the Selden Motor Vehicle Co. 


New York—The Heights Garage & Stor- 
age Co. has filed plans for a one-story 
structure, to be erected on Riverside drive, 
near One Hundred and Sixty-first street. 


Cleveland, O.—H. L. Cunningham, who 
has been the manager of the local branch 
of the Ford Motor Co., has resigned, and 
will go to Detroit to take charge of the 
retail branch in that city. 


Cleveland, O.—The Ferro Machine & 
Foundry Co. has taken over the business 
of the Detroit Auto Marine Co., and the 
latter institution has been moved from 
Detroit to Cleveland. For several years 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


Chicage—Motor Car Heater Co., capital 
stock $2,500, to manufacture motor car ac- 
cessories. Incorporators, W. V. Lewis, Helen 
E. Robin and J. L. Brouse. 

Chicago—Knox Automobile Co. of Illinois, 
capital stock $5,000, to manufacture and re- 
pair motor cars. Incorporators, Theodore C. 
Robinson, William W. Hodge and E. Rising. 

Washington, D. C.—L. P. Dorsett Co., cap- 
ital stock $25,000, to deal in motor cars and 
conduct a general garage business. Incor- 
porators, L. P. Dorsett, Louise S. Dorsett 
and Arthur I). Carpenter. 

New York—Automobile Owners’ Supply 
Depot; capital stock,. $10,000. Incorporators, 
F. O. Buell, David Morris and J. L. Janwer, 
all of New York city. 

Cleveland, O.—Williams Electric Vehicle 
Co.; capital stock, $500,000. Incorporators, 
H. A. Williams, G. Haas, J. H. Vail and J. 
Cc. Sims. 

Albany, N. Y.—Mercedes Repair Co.; cap- 
ital stock, $30.000; to repair motor cars. In- 
corporators, H. Hitchenbach, A. O. Becker, 
H.C. Keller, all of New York. 
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the Ferro company has been manufactur- 
ing cylinders for marine and motor car 
engines. 

Madison, Wis.—The Racine Gas Engine 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000. 


Cincinnati, O.—The Citizens’ Motor Car 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000. 

New York—The Atlas Motor Co. has 
opened its new garage at 102-106 West 
One Hundred and Seventh street. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Thomas B. Jeffery & 
Co., represented by L. E. Bill, have re- 
moved to Valencia street, near Fourteenth. 


Scranton, N. JR. H. Jadwin has been 
appointed manager of the Scranton Ga- 
rage & Motor Car Co., to succeed John T. 
Fisher, who has gone to Detroit. 


Dayton, O0.—The King Top Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$40,000 to manufacture, sell and deal at 
wholesale and retail in motor car and ear- 
riage tops. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—E. G. Mooney has sold 
his interest in the Central Automobile Co. 
to J. H. Gilmore, who will be associated 
with E. L. Seeley in the management of 
the company. 

Los Angeles, Cal—A. Hayes and F. 
Dam, the local representatives of the 
Frayer-Miller and Rainier, have opened 
their new garage at Golden Gate avenue, 
near Larkin street. 

Utica, N. Y.—A new motor car. company 
has been organized and will take over the 
plant of the Black Diamond Automobile 
Co. It will be known as the Seaton Auto- 
mobile Co. and will be under the manage- 
ment of A. J. Seaton. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—Another new concern has 
entered the motor field in the shape of the 
American Automobile Co., with headquar- 
ters at 5922 Baum street. This company 
will handle the Pope cars, including the 
Pope-Hartford and Pope-Tribune. G. X. 
Wittmer is the president of the company 
and O. E. Vestal is to be the general sales 
agent. 

Columbus, O.—The New Process Metal 
Co., which was recently incorporated with 
a capital stock of $15,000, is to continue 
its factory in the rear of 546 Park ave- 
nue, until it can secure a suitable site 
for the erection of a larger plant. The 
company will manufacture babbitt metal 
for motor cars. The incorporators are 
Harry K. Ridgway, Walter H. Floyd, F. U. 
Diehl, R. H. Erwin and C. W. Drake. 

Trenton, N. J.—Within a week the Wal- 
ter Automobile Co. intends to remove its 
entire manufacturing department from 
New York to the new plant in Hamilton 
township, retaining only the show room 
and repair shops in New York. The new 
plant has been fitted with all modern ma- 
chinery, and will have a capacity of one 
complete machine a day, as compared with 
that of the New York factory, which has 
been only one car a week. 





























Winton Clutch—No. 835,721, dated No- 
vember 13; to A. Winton and H. B. Ander- 
son, Cleveland, O.—In this disk clutch, 
carried in a separate compartment in the 
front of the change-speed gearcase, is a 
member A secured to the crankshaft and 
a member B with a series of bolts uniting 
them. On these bolts are carried one set 
of disks. A third member C, slidable on 
the driven shaft, is also secured for rota- 
tion by this series of bolts. The alternate 
disks are carried on a member D fast to 
the shaft to the transmission. The disks 
are thrust together by a series of springs 
E slightly outside of the periphery of the 
disks, these springs exerting their force 
between the members B and C; and part- 
ly resisting the action of these springs 
is that of the spring F acting at its front 
end against the member D and at its rear 
against the member C, thus pulling the 
member C back out of engagement. 

Carbureter Throttle—No. 835,564, dated 
November 13; to C. H. Shain, Rockaway 
Park, N. J.—The 'throttle consists of two 
parts, A and B, each a section from a hol- 
low sphere. These parts are hinged and 
so arranged that they can be separated 
simultaneously, leaving an open space 
above the spraying nozzle, or, if desired, 
one of them can remain shut and the other 
opened to any desired limit. When these 
are opened to a definite limit they uncover 
ports C in the walls of the casing through 
which ports is admitted pure air into the 
mixture, it not having to pass the spray- 
ing nozzle. The main air vent is at the 
‘bottom of the nozzle and under control 
of hinged flap doors E that are opened 
proportionately to the current of air en- 
tering. 

Spring Wheel—No. 835,793, dated No- 
vember 13; to J. M. Kerwin, T. F. Broom- 
all, Jr., and H. H. Broomall, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Into the wheel hub is threaded a 
series of hollow spokes A in which work 
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CLEMENT’S CARBURETER 




















SHAIN’S CARBURETER THROTTLE 


pistons on the inner end of the spokes B, 
the inward action of the piston in the 
spoke A being resisted by a coil spring. 
The outer end of spoke B is in rigid con- 
nection with the inside of the rim of the 
wheel. Covering the outer end of the hol- 
low spoke is a cap C for the exclusion of 
dirt and foreign particles. 

Friction Transmission— No. 835,797, 
dated November 13; to L. Maurer, Nurem- 
berg, Ger.—Attached to a continuation of 
the crankshaft A of the motor are two 
friction disks B and C and carried on 
cross shafts are two friction wheels E and 
D intended to bear upon the disks B and 
u. The ends of the axles carrying fric- 
tion wheels E and D carry sprockets for 
chain drive to the road wheels of the car. 
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When driving ahead wheel E is contacted 
with disk B and wheel D with disk (C, 
thus imparting a forward movement to 
both road wheels. For reversing the con- 
tact of these disks and wheels is reversed. 
To achieve different speed ahead the fric- 
tion wheels E and D are slid on their 
shafts so as to contact with the disks B 
and C near their centers or peripheries 
as slow or fast speeds are needed. In or- 
der that the friction wheels D and E can 
be shifted forward or backward in con- 
tacting with disks B and C their shafts 
are mounted eccentrically at the inner 
ends and have universal joints just with- 
in where they carry the sprockets for side 
chain drive. 

Clement Carbureter—No. 835,880, dated 
November 13; to A. Clement, Levailois, 
Perret, Fr.—In the Clement carbureter, air 
normally enters through the _ horizontal 
base opening A and rising is directed 
against the nozzle F by the conical casing 
surrounding it. Before passing direct to 
the motor through the opening B it passes 
the butterfly throttle D and also the coned 
lower portion E of the mixing chamber, 
the coning being in the hopes of aiding 
the mixing of the gasoline and air. Aux- 
iliary air enters through a vertical pipe 
C, its passage being obstructed by a se- 
ries of spring-controlled baffle-plates which 
permit passage of air according to the 
needs of the motor. 

Wire Tire Cover—No. 835,502, dated 
November 13; to C. W. A. Cornish, Pass 
Christian, Miss.—The cover is a closely 
woven wire armor, sufficiently large to 
encase the entire exposed portion of the 
tire, and resting at each side against the 
side of the wheel rim. To aid in holding 
it over the tire a selvage is used on each 
side and this, together with the tension of 
the longitudinal and cross wires, retains it 
in position. The armor is_ sufficiently 
closely woven to prevent puncture. 
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We Motor Age folks have 
always had a hankering for 
an occasional chat with all 
our friends and for that pur- 
pose this page has been set 
aside as a weekly feature. 

When the publisher desires a chance to tell you what Motor 
Age is doing for its advertisers, this page will tell the tale. 

we 

When the much abused and hard working editor wants an 
opportunity to get back at a knocker, say a word of appreciation 
to a booster or bulletin some news department treat that may 
be hatching, this page will reflect his scintillating words in a 
language that will be understood by all Motor Age readers. 
Oftentimes the adver- 
tising men of Motor 
Age have a few bright 
thoughts that they 
would like all our 
patrons to digest. 

Me 

Now and then the 
circulation and sub- 
scription man feels 
justified in throwing a 
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COSTE: 
cern in the trade asked re- 
cently: ‘‘ Why is it that —— 
is received by us on Friday 
of each week and Motor 
Age not until Saturday? 
Please tell us the reason.’’ 

The explanation follows: ‘‘Our contemporary circulates few 
if any over 5,000 copies weekly. It contains 40 to 48 pages and 
cover. Motor Age prints approximately 15,000 copies weekly 
and of double size. Motor Age circulation east of Ohio is about 
6,000 per week by mail. It requires our entire facilities to get 
this amount of mail into Uncle Sam’s hands on Thursdays in 
time to insure Saturday delivery. All papers to nearer points 
are put in the postoffice by us Friday and delivered not 
later than Saturday. 

The total weight of 
our contemporary’s en- 
tire weekly edition is 
approximately 1 ton, 
while Motor Age re- 
quires from 5 to 7 tons 
of paper per issue. 

It takes more time 
to get 15,000 papers 
into the mail than 





A MONTGOMERY WARD. 
GEO R THORNE. 
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few bouquets at him- 


only 5,000 or fewer. 





self for his contribu- 
tion to what after all 


This helps explain why 








makes Motor Age the 


business producer that 
it is as an advertising 
medium. Watch this 
page for what he has 
to tell you. 
Me 

That circulation man 
of ours has in reserve 
at all times many 
plans which aim to 
give our subscribers a 
good bit more than full 
value for each $2 sub- 
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CHICAGO, reach its readers unti 
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Gentlemen: 

We are obliged to discontinue our Fur Coat Ad., in your paper, as the orders 
received from our Advertisement in connection with our regular trade have been coming too 
fast for the clerks to take care of them. 

Next year we will try and plan for this business on a larger scale. 


Yours very truly, 


Loosened Up — S. 
Sleuman, of Omaha, 
writes under date of 
November 15: ‘‘Judg- 
ing it for myselt, 
Motor Age for 1 year 
and a $2,000 accident 
insurance policy, all 
for $2, should prove a 
mining deal for you. 
As soon as I read same 


scription received by 


him, 
we 
‘¢Just Between Our- 
selves’? will at all 


times be open also for 

the expression of 

kicks from those in 

that vein. It will 

likewise enable us to print the complimentary things which come 

daily to this office from our friends and enthusiastic supporters. 
ve 

There are any number of other purposes for which this page, 
‘‘ Just Between Ourselves,’’ will be used by us, and we promise 
‘0 do all we can to make it worth the time of every reader. 

In a word, there is no place among our news and editorial pages 
where, according to recognized newspaper ethics, members of the 
business department, or the circulation man, can say what may be 
desired along their own respective lines, and so we have set aside 
this page, ‘‘ Just Between Ourselves,’’ whereon we can chat with 
you as we would face to face. 

Me 
This Explains It— The advertising manager of a prominent con- 
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THe ABOvE LETTER TELLS ITS Own STORY vF RESULTS OBTAINED FROM Moror AGE 
ADVERTISING—Not R®PLIbS ALONE, BUT RESULTS—AND THAT IS WHAT ADVERTISERS 
PREFER. ANY ADVERTISER IN THE MOTOR CAR TRADE WHO Dors Not USE Motor Aap AS 
4 Mepium Is Losing Monny Every WEEK. THE REMEDY IS SIMPLE. 


I loosened up for the 
$2, which I enclose 
herewith.’’ 
Me 

‘*Motor Age is giv- 
ing us the best results 
of any trade publica- 
tion we are using.’’— 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 

Most of our advertisers have already specified increased space 
for the three big special show issues of Motor Age. Some have 
not, but will. For the latter class we want to urge prompt atten- 
tion to the matter. If you haven’t time to write a letter, send 
a telegram telling us to prepare your copy and submit. Our 
art department is large and capable. No charge for such service. 
Wire today. Do it now. There’s no time like the present for 
attending to such an important matter. 

Mw 

‘Motor Age is one of the best advertising mediums in the 

entire country.’’—Jackson Automobile .Co. 
ve ve 

‘*Motor Age is the best automobile paper published.’’—Murray 

8S. Smith, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
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Wy ISAAC B. ag Fa ag Soak, 1) Is Now Collecting Route Infor- 


|) OMARLES First V mation 
BD OEY piss. Reading, Pa. { 4 A ae cover‘ny all automobile routes in the 
SB JOHN A. HAWKINS, Second Vice- , box important states and will publish road 


- ff A \\\ books for motor car users as fast as 
President, Pittsburg, Pa. Y : * complete information is received. 


| PRANK A. EGAN, Secretary oo} 1 Me “2. The A. M. L. is the only organization 
133 Nassau St., New York, . , i | : engaged in this work, and it in- 
' i vites the co-operation of all persons 
interested. For full information nal 
National Headquarters eur Lae ve ‘derbilt Sutiding 4 
otor ue an ng, 
Vanderbilt Building, New York New York City. 

















Reduced Railroad Rates 


to all members of the AMERICAN MOTOR LEAGUE who travel 
To the City of New York 


to attend the meetings of the A. M. L.—to which all automobilists are 
invited—Monday, December 3, to Saturday, December 8, and 
Monday, January 14, to Saturday, January 20—all dates 


inclusive. A\s these are the 


Weeks of the Automobile Shows 


our members will have an opportunity of attending the meetings and of visiting the shows at 





the same time. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE—This reduced rate benefit has been asked for league members 
only. Persons wishing to join the league and to receive this benefit should im- 
mediately send names and addresses, plainly written, with one year’s dues—$2.00 
for each applicant. The railroad associations will not grant reduced rates in aid of an 








automobile show or any other purely commercial enterprise. They will recognize only those 
certificates which are held by league members. 

Each member who comes to these meetings should bring his membership ticket. This 
will save the trouble and delay of searching membership records. Every expired member- 
ship should be renewed. Full printed information will be sent on request. Address, 


AMERICAN MOTOR LEAGUE 


Vanderbilt Building, New York, N. Y. 
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